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The Eighth American Photographic Salon 


An Impression 


HELEN JAMES NILES 


UCH strides have been made in photo- 
graphy in the last few years, that to-day it 
can indeed be called an art. We are all 

familiar with the old so-called portrait-photo- 
graphy, where the negative was retouched until 
all character and interest in the subject was 
lost, the work of two machines, one animate, the 
other inanimate; but from a study of some of 
the pictures in the salon of 1911, it can readily 
be seen what it has become in the hands of 
artists. It is an art by itself and should and 
must stand on its own feet, the use of paint or 
other medium with it tends to cheapen rather 
than enhance its interest and beauty, making of 
it neither one thing nor the other. In review- 
ing an exhibition of this kind, of course there is 
much said generally about the things that go to 
make up a picture-technique, composition, values, 
ete.; but these things belong rather to the pro- 
fessional critic and school-room, and among 
artists are taken for granted, so that we must 
look for something more than the wires on 
which the thing is built. As the great Rodin 
says of “drawing ”’—and this applies to all 
art — “ Really fine drawing never courts praise, 
so absorbing is its interest in what it expresses. 
And when a truth, when a profound idea, when 
a powerful sentiment glows in a work of art, it 
is sufficient proof that the style or the color and 
the drawing is excellent.” 

In photography as well as in painting, the 
personal point of view, the individuality, the 
feeling for the esthetic, the dramatic, the poetic 
or whatever bent the artist may have, is the 
thing that will make his work of interest and 
beauty ; and he who goes on adding two and 
two together, because he knows they will make 
four, may become very skilful in time, but will 
end in nothing more than a professional picture- 
maker, not an artist. 

There are doubtless many who, from a lack 
of courage, a fear of going wrong, of overstep- 
ping academic rules that have been laid down 


for them, continue to do commonplace work, 
whereas, if they could only forget school, and 
relax their muscles a little while, would FInp 
themselves, and no longer be ranked with the 
commonplace. Right here a word of encourage- 
ment to those whose work was not accepted by 
the jury. It should not be a discouragement, 
rather an incentive to do something worth while ; 
and to serious, earnest workers it will be. He 
who wants “to see his name in print,” for the 
reason that “a book’s a book, although there’s 
nothing in it,” has no place among real workers. 
To the one who would succeed, think for your- 
self, see for yourself and get away from the com- 
monplace. As Goethe says —we must try to 
think and to feel in company with the best 
heads and the best hearts. We cannot cultivate 
our minds or feelings by means of the secondrate, 
nothing short of the best is of any avail. But 
we are too inclined to accept the commonplace 
and our heart and mind become readily hard- 
ened to the beautiful and the perfect. 

Against this tendency we must fight. For 
this reason a high standard should be kept up 
in the annual exhibition, for if an exhibition can- 
not stand on its merit, it must sooner or later 
fall. It is most important that work should be 
selected strictly according to merit, that favorit- 
ism should not enter into it and that every one 
interested in developing photography should put 
forth the very best effort of brain and heart, 
and support the annual salon, by sending his 
or her best work. In this way the thing will 
grow until it fills an important place in the art- 
world. It certainly is a most interesting field, 
as it is a practically new one in this old world, 
yet to be developed to its ultimate, and the possi- 
bilities seem great. By a bringing together of 
the work of different brains, much will be gained. 
The weaker will learn from the stronger and 
the stronger from the weaker. For sometimes 
the less experienced find something the experi- 
enced had missed. We all have such a tendency 
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INDUSTRY EIGHTH 


to superficial criticism, to seek flaws, that some- 
times a thing of real beauty and purpose is lost. 
Of course there is a wide range for difference in 
taste, and because a picture like, for instance, 
“The Dead of Night,” by Mr. Jones, is good, 
is no reason that the ** Decorative Landscape.” 
by Mr. Vandervelde, is not good. Each is in- 
teresting in its own way. It is a difference of 
personality, of mood. How tiresome a world it 
would be if all thought and felt alike. Let us 
be open-minded, and continually look ahead for 
some new expression. A great painter has said, 
* A person is old when he no longer has an open 
mind.” Unfortunately some are old at fifteen ; 
but let us not be ranked with them. 

Looking at the pictures in the exhibition, one 
that strikes one forcibly is “The Bubble,” by 
J. H. Garo, a beautiful appreciation of a beauti- 
ful subject. Subtle, full of delicacy, a thing of 
the spirit rather than the flesh, and a most satis- 
fying work of art. It is suggestive of some of 
the exquisite little nudes of Whistler — higher 
praise cannot be given. 

John F. Jones, who is represented by a num- 
ber of most noteworthy pictures, is an interest- 
ing figure. Strong, honest, poetic, finding beauty 
in things that would ordinarily be considered 
ugly. A deserted street on a winter’s night, 
the base of an ugly monument, a gun — but how 


AMERICAN SALON 


0. C. REITER 


expressive of the “ Dead of Night,” and how 
full of dramatic foree — the vision of a Winslow 
Homer. Then his * Blizzard,” a landscape almost 
lost in the wilderness of the storm, and in gentler 
mood, “ The White House,” “ The Edge of the 
Hill,” ** Going Down,” * Drying the Sails,” or the 
delightfully intimate dining-room scene, “Hungry 
Babes.” He has become a master of his mate- 
rials and certainly has something to say out of 
the commonplace. 

Charles Vandervelde, in his ‘ Decorative 
Landscape,” and * Sand-hills,” has two pictures 
of great charm, with the simplicity and decora- 
tive quality of the great works of art of China 
and Japan. 

In “ March in the Valley,” and the “ Passing 
Squall,” Herbert Wheaton Congdon shows us 
how 4/9 a little thing can be — two pictures, per- 
haps five by seven, which give an impression of 
great sweeps of landscape, big and stern, in their 
wintry covering. 

It matters not the size of the canvas. A work 
of art the size of a silver dollar can be big, and 
a picture on a canvas twelve feet square and 
worked on for years can be little. It depends 
not on the size, but on the brain and heart of 
the producer. Certainly these little pictures, full 
of color and suggestion, take one far out over 
the desolate stretches. 
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“ WINTER ” EIGHTH AMERICAN SALON 


William T. Knox in his *Toilers” and 
*Haven’s Rest,” and Arthur Flint in_ his 
“Spring - Ploughing ” and Our Faithful 
Friends,” show things interesting in subject, 
feeling and treatment, and rich in quality. 

W. and G. Parrish in their two portrait- 
studies, “ Fantaisie Orientale” and * In Hos- 
pital,” have charming pictures. ‘“ In Hospital” 
is particularly appealing. The little patient, 
with the unquenchable spirit of childhood gleam- 
ing through the eyes, and the relaxed submission 
of the little figure, are most telling. The treat- 
ment is beautifully suggestive of the subject in 
its soft gray, in which there is solidity and viril- 
ity. In hands less masterful, work handled in 
this way often becomes thin and papery or 
woolly. This is RIGHT. 

In Jas. E. Underhill’s * Brooklyn Bridge in 
the Morning,” there is all the mystery and 
beauty of early morning, a sort of phantom- 
picture, beautiful also in its soft grays, but again 
solid and strong — no thinness or effect of havy- 
ing been shot full of holes. ** Hurrying Clouds,” 
by M. E. Baumberg, is simple and beautiful, 
and another evidence of how big an effect can 
be gotten in a little space. 


H. O. BODINE 


It is a healthful sign when there is a breaking 
away from the soft and “ pretty ” things that have 
long meant “ Art” to the masses. To quote 
Rodin again, *“ Nothing can be ugly in Art, 
except what is without character, that is to say, 
affording no outward or inward truth. The 
ugly things in Art are those that are false, arti- 
ficial, trying to be pretty instead of expressive, 
things that are affected and ‘precious,’ smiling 
without motive, arranged without purpose, things 
without soul, without truth, things that tell lies 
because producing merely a parade of beauty 
and grace.” 

This leads up to a group of prints, which 
might not be called beautiful by many, but 
which, if we take Rodin’s standard —as we 
safely may — ‘s beautiful—the several Pitts- 
burg pictures by R. L. Sleeth, Jr., O. C. Reiter 
and Frank Bingaman, vitally interesting and 
beautiful in depicting the throbbing life of a 
great city; also “The Arrival at Chicago,” by 
J. R. Daniels, daring and original in subject. 
All of them far away from professional picture- 
making as it is generally seen. 

Paul Lewis Anderson’s * The Passaic, Eve- 
ning,” is a masterful, dramatic thing, beautiful in 
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THE MUSICIAN 
EIGHTH AMERICAN SALON 
FEDORA E, D. BROWN 


its virility and quality. In quite the opposite 
style and feeling, is “ A Brook in Winter,” by 
Howard Heimerdinger. Poetic and fine, with 
very much the quality of a painting. “ Juno,” 
by F. J. Bruguiere, a study from the nude, is 
an interesting fancy and beautiful in light and 
shade. “ Long, Long Thoughts,” by Henry Minns, 
is a serious study of a serious little child, and 
much to be admired. The “ Birches,” by Herman 
Albrecht, a Japanesy effect and the various surf 
and dune picture are worthy of notice. “ Robert,” 
a beautiful portrait of a little boy, almost Velas- 
quez-like in its simplicity and richness, makes 
one wish there were a Mr. Walcott in every 
city and town. We would be relieved then of 
some of the wooden presentments we have to 


suffer from. ‘The Music-Master,” by Fedora 
E. D. Brown, is another appealing portrait. 
William H. Kunz and B. F. Langland are also 
most interestingly represented. 

It would be a pleasure to mention many more 
pictures ; but, after all, what has been said of 
these can be applied to the others, and it would 
be only a repetition to go further in special 
mention. Let us hope that another year will 
see a much larger exhibition and all represent 
work that stands for something. It lies with 
you artist-photographers to make a name for 
yourselves and find a big place in the photo- 
graphic art-development of the world. Be not 
loath to give of your talent and strength, pro- 
vided the cause be always a worthy one. 
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Notes on the Use of Actinometer-Exposure-Meters 


MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


tion of photography, and the veriest 

beginner in our art realizes its importance 
as soon as the photo-finisher delivers his first 
roll of film-negatives and explains that they are 
undertimed. The question, * How much expos- 
ure shall I give this subject ’” comes to assume 
great importance as the worker advances from 
the button-pressing stage, until at last most 
earnest camerists are compelled to study the 
whole problem of exposure or to rest content 
with inferior results. Personally, I believe that 
thousands of amateurs give up their cameras 
because they fail to/master the art of exposing 
correctly. It is a pity that this obstacle deters 
so many, for there are numerous methods of 
determining the right time, and one of them, as 
I shall attempt to show, is both simple and 
scientific. 

In approaching any problem, it is necessary 
to establish some definitions in order to have no 
misunderstandings. To begin with, we must 
form a clear notion of the effect of light on the 
plate. The objects photographed reflect light 
to the eye in amounts varying with the surface- 
texture and the quantity of light falling upon 
them: the brightest are highlights, the darkest 
are shadows; between these are halftones. 
Highlights affect the plate most, so that after 
development they are represented in the negative 
by a thick deposit of black silver; shadows 
reflect so little light that they affect the plate 
but little, and so are represented by a thin 
layer: the halftones are graded in blackness 
between these two extremes. When the expos- 
ure is correct, the densities are such that a print 
from the negative accurately represents the 
relative brightnesses of the highlights, halftones 
and shadows. Underexposure gives highlights 
which are too dense and shadows lacking in 
details ; the prints are of the familiar “ soot-and- 
whitewash” variety. Overexposure gives high- 
lights which are too thin, and shadows too full of 
detail. Exposure beyond a certain maximum 
(for all plates except the new hydrazine plates 
just put on the English market) causes reversal of 
the highlights ; that is, they become thinner and 
thinner until at a certain point the image turns 
into a positive instead of a negative. The pro- 
perty of partial reversal is a most valuable one, 
for it keeps the contrasts of the plate within 
printable limits and allows one to “time for the 
shadows and develop for the highlights ’— the 
golden rule of photography. 


Be has been called the founda- 


So much for the function of exposure. The 
next consideration must be the relation of devel- 
opment to exposure. A notion still persists 
to the effect that it is possible to correct errors 
of exposure by modifying the developer, and 
though within narrow limits of error something 
may be thus accomplished, it is generally useless 
to attempt to make development usurp the 
function of exposure. Underexposures may 
sometimes be saved by the use of soft-working, 
dilute solutions — hence the present popularity 
of the tank — or by heating the developer; but 
gross underexposure is hopeless. Fully-timed 
plates, on the contrary, may easily be modified 
by cold baths, bromide, or strong, harsh-working 
solutions: hence the judicious worker aims at 
exposures which will yield negatives leaning 
rather to over- than to under-timing. It may 
be laid down as a rule that clear glass in the 
shadows is an index of underexposure, unless, 
indeed, the object reflects no actinic light, as is 
rarely the case in nature except in the mouth 
of a cavern. Black objects in general reflect 
considerable light, and black in sunlight may 
appear to the eye lighter than white in deep 
shadow. Underexposure alters the scale of 
values by exaggerating the contrasts between 
the tones ; overexposure equalizes the gradation 
of the lights and makes the shadows more trans- 
parent in the print, the latter effect is more in 
accord with our visual impression of nature than 
is the former. 

Now, although our point of reference must 
always be the human organs of vision, there is 
one grave difference between our ocular impres- 
sions and those recorded by the plate. Our 
visual estimate of values is (or may be) deter- 
mined at a glance and does not alter with time 
of observation ; the impression on the plate de- 
pends on duration of light-action as well as on 
the actinic (or chemical) strength of the reflected 
light. The eye, unfortunately, has no means to 
note actinic power. A yellowish light, in par- 
ticular, may appear visually very bright and 
yet affect the plate (unless orthochromatic) very 
little. Such classifications of light as are at- 
tempted in our tables hold good through “ cloudy- 
bright ” but are defective for “dull” and “ very 
duli.” The latter two may vary from one to 
ten and from ten to sixty. Hence the advice, 
so often advanced, to estimate exposure by the 
brightness of the image on the ground-glass 
proves deceptive precisely when correct exposure 
is most needed to prevent undue flattening of 
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contrasts. There is, however, one reliable method 
of measuring the actinic strength of the light, 
and that is the use of an actinometer-paper con- 
taining silver bromide. 

The original actinometer-exposure-meter was 
introduced by Alfred Watkins, who is responsible 
for most of our present knowledge on the subject 
of exposure. The meter measures the actinic 
strength of the light and calculates by means of 
slide-rules the correct exposure for any plate. 
The paper used is a slightly orthochromatic 
bromide paper. The user exposes a fresh sur- 
face of this paper to “the same light as falls 
upon the worst-lighted part of the subject in 
which detail is required” and observes how 
many seconds or minutes it takes to attain the 
same darkness (vot color) as the painted tint pro- 
vided in the instrument.* This one test allows 
for most variations of subject and gives a 
definite, scientific basis on which to build. The 
stop used is then set against the plate-speed- 
number (supplied on a card) and the correct 
exposure is read against the actinometer-number. 
The scales of the Wynne meter are differently 
arranged, the paper darkens in less time, and 
the standards have several times been changed. 
I hold no brief for either make, but as my 
experience has been mostly with the Watkins 
meter, this article deals with that particular one. 
Scientific workers who must have accuracy use 
one or the other, the choice depending on per- 
sonal taste. 

The advantages of the meter are many, yet a 
little judgment must be exercised in its use. 
Probably the experience I have gained through 
several years’ use of a Bee meter may help 
others to become expert with less trouble than I 
had. The first difficulty which may arise — 
Dr. Ruzicka told us in the October number that 
to him it proved insuperable — is ‘“‘ matching 
the tint.” Those who try to get the same color 
instead of the same color-value are sure to fail, 
because in certain conditions of humidity the 
colors of the standard tint and of the paper are 
not the same. In case of persistent failure to 
grasp the principle that the paper should be as 
dark as the tint, the obstacle may be surmounted 
by fitting a blue glass to the instrument, thus 
rendering it easy to determine when the tints 
are of equal depth. If the time is noted by the 
watch or by the swinging of a pendulum nine 
and one-half inches long, counting seconds at 
one end of the swing, no trouble will be had 
with getting the time correct. 

A second difficulty may need some considera- 
tion. The booklet of instructions seems clear 


enough, yet some users cannot judge what light 
_ to test. My own rule is to test the best light 


rather than the worst, for I have found that, in 
America, the meter tends to indicate too-full ex- 
posures. Unless the subject is one which has 
heavy shadows near the camera, I take the 
direct sunlight or the full skylight, as the case 
may be. It is only when the subject is very 
dark that I test the light in the shade of the 
body. For example, I have often observed that 
the sunlight-test may be, say, eight seconds and 
the shadow-test, say, forty-tive seconds. In the 
first case the exposure for plate-speed 250 
[Cramer Crown] at F/8 would be 1/32; in 
the second case, 1/5 second. Even the average 
between the two tests would indicate 1/8 sec- 
ond, which for many landscapes is too much. 
Direct-sunlight tests vary from one second in 
June —the English standard is two seconds, 
though in a recent letter from the Watkins 
Meter Company I was told that the best light 
is one and one-half seconds —to as much as 
thirty-two seconds for hazy winter sunlight. It 
is therefore possible, taking American light as 
twice as fast as English, to regulate the instru- 
ment by taking half the actinometer-time (or 
double the time required to match the quarter- 
tint) without getting underexposure. The quar- 
ter-tint, by the way, is most useful for dull light 
outdoors, because it is often tedious to wait for 
the paper to darken to the full tint. In some 
eases, when the shadows are near and dark, I 
find it advisable to use the full sky-test, which is 
taken by holding the meter to “point to the 
sky in a direction at right angles to the sun’s 
rays, which should not fall upon the paper.” 
These variations are right for Boston condi- 
tions when using the plate-number given on the 
speed-card. It is, however, in some cases, allow- 
able to alter the plate-number as well as the 
actinometer-number, the tendency of the card 
being to state what Mr. Watkins in his latest 
book calls the * central-speed.” [See November 
Puoto-Era, p. 262.] In fact, I have often 
worked with plate-numbers double those of the 
card and halved the actinometer-number without 
getting clear glass.t In my own copy of the 
instruction-booklet I have summarized the matter 
thus : — 

Take sunlight as a usual thing. 

Take sky-test for shadows near the camera. 

Take shadow-test only for very heavy near 
foregrounds, 

Difficulty number three is the determining of 


* This is the actinometer number. 

+ For instance, although Wellington Anti-Screen is listed 
as 130, I have rated some batches at 400, used the full acti- 
nometer-time and got ample exposure. When, however, only 
half the full time is employed for calculation, it is not advis- 
able to use too high a plate-number. The advantage in using 
double the time for matching the quarter-tint is the great 
saving of time. 
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the plate-number which gives just the type of 
negative one desires. As I have already men- 
tioned, the speed-card gives numbers which, in 
many cases, require inordinately long exposures. 
The only way to work is to try the published 
number and judge from the resulting negative 
whether to raise or to lower the number, It 
must always be remembered that the speed-card 
gives the results of actual H. and D. tests 
checked by camera-exposures outdoors. Now, 
the batch tested may or may not represent the 
speed of the batch you have. Variations of 
two hundred per cent between two batches of 
the same brand are not uncommon. In other 
words, a given plate may be listed as 130 and 
another emulsion of the same brand might 
require as high a number as 250 or even 300. 
Then, too, the latest card states that the speed- 
numbers are grouped. “180 means a speed 
somewhere between 152 and 215.” It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that the individual 
user must settle his plate-number by trial and 
alter it when necessary, using the card only as a 
starting-point. When this is done, the readings 
of the meter may be relied upon, provided that 


the shutter is accurate. 
B ever seen them, on a day when the air 
was clear and the sky was blue, or are 
you one of those unfortunates to whom all snow 
is white, all grass is green, and so on without 
end? The trouble with many of us is that our 
preconceived notions of what ought to be are 
ever beclouding our perception of what is. 
Having eyes we see not. Are cumulous clouds, 
even at midday, white’ Usually not, — some- 
times they are pink, and again they may have a 
golden glow, and almost always their bases are 
mauve or lilac. Grass, with the afternoon sun 
slanting across it, is golden — but we are a long 
way from the blue shadows on the snow. Need- 
less to say, they are blue because of the snow’s 
reflecting the blue of the sky ; and the bluer the 
sky, the bluer the shadows. This refers to 
shadows near at hand, of course, and not to 
those distant ones which at all times of the year 
are tinged with blue by reason of the illumi- 
nated atmosphere that intervenes. 

Gardens and the brilliant land, seascapes of 
summer, and the flaming colors of the autumn 
are much exploited in the Autochrome process. 
Do many of us realize that there are beauties 
just as great, though less flamboyant, more sub- 
tle, in the snowy landscapes and shorescapes of 


LUE shadows on the snow — have you 


The unreliability of marked speeds is little 
realized. Users of the meters should not fail 
to check their shutter-speeds. In this connec- 
tion it may not be amiss to mention that a roller- 
blind shutter which I have used for ten years 
gave the following record. The third column 
is based on an efficiency of fifty per cent — the 
usual published figure. 


Marked Actual Efficient 

Speed Speed Exposure 
1/15 1/5 1/10 
1/25 1/16 1/32 
1/40 1/20 1/40 
1/60 1/25 1/50 
1/80 1/33 1/65 


In conclusion, let me urge every earnest 
worker to get one or the other of the watch-form 
meters, adapt it to his own needs as suggested 
above, and follow its readings closely. It will 
then be invaluable, particularly in conditions 
when even the most expert judgment proves 
wrong. It does all that any set of tables can 
possibly do and is absolutely reliable in cireum- 
stances not covered and not to be covered by 
tables. 


The Autochrome in Winter 
ALFRED HOLMES LEWIS 


winter? Perhaps here, again, our preconceived 
ideas have overclouded our vision; but take 
your Autochrome outfit the first chance that 
presents itself, and expose a few plates, say along 
the side of a partly-frozen brook, and see how 
delightful will be the steel gray of the water 
and how exquisite the browns of the dried rushes 
and grasses, to say nothing of the nuances of 

(_tint in the snow. Try a shore-scene, and catch 
the pinky gray of the sand, the rich brown of 
the seaweeds, the marvelous opalescent greens 
of the jagged ice-cakes. See how charming will 
be the tones upon the sunlit foliage of the red 
cedar, which, in winter at any rate, is not green 
but brown, and how cold will look the boles of 
great forest trees. Doubtless upon your plates 
you will find tones and colors that you have 
never before suspected in the winter landscape 
and sky, and these will lend a new charm to all 
your winter wayfarings, for having studied and 
identified them in your Autochrome, henceforth 
your eyes will be opened to see them in the 
world of outdoors. 

Some contend that the Autochrome does not 
render the colors of nature truly. While not 
speaking as an authority upon optics or color, 
still, as a close observer of nature and a user of 
Autochrome plates ever since first they were 
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brought to this country, I maintain that, given 
the correct exposure — * aye, there’s the rub ” — 
the Autochrome presents the nearest approach 
to a perfect reproduction of the scene under con- 
sideration that it is possible to obtain by any 
means, whether of photography or painting. 
This statement I make after due reflection, and 
will qualify it in but one particular, namely, that 
allowance must be made for the inherent ina- 
bility of wny photographic plate to render at the 
same time extremes of both light and shade. 

Many workers with the Autochrome seem so 
fascinated with its rendering of color that they 
forget the importance of composition. No paint- 
ing, no matter how splendid its color, can ever 
be truly great if it be faulty in composition ; 
and no Autochrome, no matter how perfect its 
rendition of color, can be a good picture if this 
all-important element be neglected. There is 
nothing new for me to say upon this subject ; it 
has been most ably treated by others more com- 
petent ; only let me beg all users of the Auto- 
chrome to study with seriousness the great 
underlying principles of what makes a good 
picture, and to apply them with equal serious- 
ness in their work. 

Exposure is the one crux in the entire technique 
of the Autochrome, and upon this I never give 
any absolute figures, even to my pupils. The 
reason is that the Autochrome has little latitude — 
barring the permissibility of a slight overexpos- 
ure — and, consequently, the exposure must be 
very nearly correct for each plate. Further- 
more, even as “one star differeth from another 
in glory,” so does each hour of each day differ 
from another in the actinic value of its light. 
Hence one should never, at any time of the year, 
attempt work in Autochromes without the con- 
stant, careful and methodical use of an actino- 
meter. Neither will I give any specific directions 
or formule for the use of any actinometer; for 
having done so in a few instances, I found that 
I was rapidly losing all reputation for knowing 
what I was talking about. No two persons’ eyes 
seem to judge the matching of the shades ex- 
actly alike, hence the discrepancies which arise 
among those using the same formula, discrepan- 
cies which are inconsiderable when using the ordi- 
nary plates, but which are fatal in the case of the 
Autochrome. This is the most I would say to 
anyone ; for it seems to be the only reliable ad- 
vice : — Take any good actinometer — I use the 
Imperial, some of my pupils the Wynne — and, 
going exactly according to the directions obtained 
therewith, expose an Autochrome. At the same 


time expose at least two, preferably four, others, 
half of them over and half under the time as 
given by the directions. 


For instance, if accord- 


ing to your actinometer you should give eight 
seconds, expose one each at four, six, eight, ten 
and twelve seconds, keeping careful record of 
the time given to each plate. In this way you 
will be able very soon to establish a ratio for 
yourself, and, that once found, it is my experi- 
ence that it can be relied upon with great con- 
fidence to give satisfactory results. It is doubt- 
less unnecessary to admonish those who are so 
far along in photography as to be using Auto- 
chromes, that the above experiments, even if 
repeated several times, need not be very expen- 
sive, for plates of lantern-slide size will tell the 
story of exposure quite as well as *7 x 10’s.” 

As in summer the finest results in landscape 
work are obtained before nine in the morning 
and after three in the afternoon, so in winter in 
the latitude of New York or Boston I should 
advise that Autochrome-work be done before ten 
or after two thirty o’clock. The morning is 
usually preferable to the afternoon; not only 
is the atmosphere clearer, but oftentimes a light 
fall of snow that outlines the bare branches of 
the trees in most ideal fashion and covers the 
ground, for pictorial purposes, just as well as a 
heavy coating, will be entirely gone by afternoon. 

Mr. French asked for an article upon the 
Autochrome in winter; but aside from choice of 
subject, it seems to me that these plates present 
no problems in winter different from those 
encountered with them in summer. What has 
been written has been set down not so much 
with the idea of instructing anyone, as in the 
hope of inspiring other Autochrome-workers to 
adventure in a field that has perhaps hitherto 
been neglected. The first favorable morning, 
set up your camera with the sun hardly more to 
the rear than just enough so that it does not shine 
into your lens, and see if you are not enchanted 
with the blue shadows and golden sunlight that 
your Autochrome will show across the * white ” 
expanse of snow. 


Inspired Creative Power 


As nature is infinite, diverse, eternally vari- 
able, unexpected and disconcerting, the real 
artist understands that he must at every moment 
create new modes of expression. What living 
creation suggests, the things that happen in his 
mind, the emotions that sueceed one another 
within him with amazing swiftness, are to be 
immobilized by him by means that experience 
cannot teach. In such moments he is not a work- 
man, but one inspired. Imitate him honestly and 
your picture will not resemble any work that he 
ever produced, and it will be as great as his 
masterpiece. — David de La Gaumme. 
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Helping Defective Shadows 


JAMES THOMSON 


NE may safely postulate that the aver- 
age camerist is satisfied with himself 
and his performance. This remark 

applies, at all events, to a great many of the 
snapshot contingent who flourished a faulty 
product in one’s face and are not ashamed. 
Living in a fool’s paradise, they seek not to 
escape from self-delusion by practising even so 
small a procedure as retouching. Immensely 
bettered would their product be by a little judi- 
cious work upon the negative, but they never 
effect it because the need of it is so seldom 
realized. Holes are dug in soft films by care- 
less finger-nails and no attempt is made to re- 
pair them. 

In such eases the thought arises, why such 
pride in a performance that is in fact purely 
mechanical and easy of duplication by a multi- 
tude to whom a camera is as yet a thing unfa- 


miliar’ When the fond mother shows the 
chalk-and-charcoal slander of the rocks and surf 
at Nahant which Charlie snapped on his last 
visit there, her manner is plainly indicative of 
the opinion that her son has done a tremen- 
dously clever thing. 

Modification of the negative to make it better 
serve one’s purpose is considered quite a matter 
of course with the pictorialist. Notwithstanding 
the thought devoted to selection of the subject, 
arrangement, development and printing, the 
negative as it is rarely answers the purpose in 
hand. The maker of it has certain ideals and 
often indeed courts singularity. His ambition 
is to turn out the rave and not the usuwal thing. 
Hence he eliminates, adds, suppresses, subdues, 
enhances, builds up, tears down, and all to the 
end that his ideal may ultimately find expres- 
sion in the print. 
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As regards the plain record-of-fact practi- 
tioner, would not his product benefit a great 
deal did he but doctor his shadows?’ Even in 
eases where the exposure has been enough, the 
values are poorly rendered because of the inca- 
pacity of a color-blind plate to register objects 
as we see them and as they actually are. The 
greens are usually over-dark, the blues too light. 

A favorite method in working up shadows is 
that in which tissue-paper is pasted upon the 
glass side and skilful blackening over the faulty 
parts is effected. Fine tissue-paper is laid on a 
flat surface. sponged with clear water and the 
surplus absorbed by blotting-paper. A narrow 
border of adhesive is then applied to the edges 
of the negative upon the glass side, after which 
it is placed film side up upon the paper and 


J. H. GARO 


pressed into contact. On drying the paper will 
be found to be as light as a drum-head, furnish- 
ing a splendid surface upon which to work one’s 
will with pencil, crayon or dry color. 

I practised this method successfully until I 
began to make enlargements with a negative so 
treated, when its weak point was manifest. No 
matter how fine the quality of the tissue, the 
grain of the paper in enlarging was bound to 
show. Therefore did I cast about for some 
better method, which I eventually discovered in 
staining the film with transparent water-color. 
There is a right way, however, and a wrong 
way to do it; and in directions given by some 
writers the latter has preference. 

For example, if we are instructed to apply 
color to the film in the ordinary way with a 
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D. H. BROOKINS 


SAND-HILLS EIGHTH AMERICAN SALON 


camel’s-hair or sable brush, some will sink into 
the gelatine, while the greater part of it will 
remain on the surface, there to dry in an uneven 
manner, and later to show conspicuously upon 
the print. Because of this, work has usually 
been done upon the glass side both with varnish 
(colored or otherwise) and stained gelatine or 
gum, the intervening thickness of the glass in 
this case softening any crudeness of retouching, 

When the water-colorist wishes to apply a 
wash evenly, he first floods the surface of the 
paper with clear water, soaking up any surplus 
with a blotter. Taking a lesson from him, I 
discovered a method of working directly upon 
the film, successfully applying thin washes of 
transparent water-color so that there would be 
no sediment upon the surface. 

In regard to the paper colors to use, I was 


CHARLES VANDERVELDE 


long of the impression that any of the varied 
assortment of lantern-tints at present to be had 
would answer, but in this idea I was mistaken. 
My first attempts were with the cheapest photo- 
tints, and subsequent experience with two other 
brands was not so favorable, though not from 
any fault in the quality of the product. Some 
colors are so quickly penetrative that it is difficult 
to apply an even wash. Also, when once applied 
it requires quite a long soaking to eliminate. 
Some colors, with care, can be made to answer, 
and when I say “care” I mean that they should 
be used in thin washes because they dry out 
much stronger than their appearance on the wet 
film would indicate. They also quickly sink 
into the film, but not to the same extent as 
certain makes. 

When we examine a slightly underexposed 
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negative (a pyro-developed negative particularly ) 
there is seen a very beautiful positive image in 
which the faintest detail of the darkest shadow 
has representation. Print from it, however, and 
by the time the highlights are tinted, the before- 
mentioned fine detail has vanished, has indeed 
been buried in the resultant deposit of metallic 
particles. What is the trouble’ Simply this: 
The shadow-detail lacks substance, it has no 
body, is indeed a mere gossamer-web, a ghost of 
an image. Give this skeleton a backing so that 
the paper will not get tinted so quickly, and the 
problem is in a fair way to be solved. 

Thin shadows, then, tinted with a wash of 
red, yellow or green will have the printing- 
opacity slowed down to any desired degree, thus 
bringing the various portions of the image into 
harmony. Clumps of trees, shrubbery and 
grass, which lack density — and hence are untrue 


in value — may thus be given sufficient body to 
prevent the fine detail from burial in blackness. 
We all know how, with the plain plate, distant 
foliage is inclined to appear darker than it 
should. This is particularly to be noted when it 
shows against a strong light at the horizon-line. 
Aerial perspective is sure to be false unless this 
defect is rectified. 

If these parts are given a more or less dark 
wash of red or yellow in the manner advised 
they will print less deeply, the distant objects 
taking on that appearance of remoteness which 
is so essential in a landscape- or marine-view. 

When there has been but a mere ghost of an 
image, by thus holding back the shadows there 
is sometimes brought to light a surprising 
amount of delicate imagery before unobservable 
by the human eye. 

For a working-outfit there is required a box 
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of photo-tints or a pan of transparent color, 
either green, yellow or red; a cup of clear 
water; a wad of absorbent cotton; and a few 
water-color brushes, say a No. 3 or No. 4 round, 
and a flat one of a larger size for broad washes. 
Colors may be mixed in any small receptacle. 

Small portions may be treated upon the dry 
film, but larger areas must not be attempted 
except on a soft film or else the tone will be 
very uneven. 

Having the eclor mixed, hold the negative at 
an angle so that the medium may not run off too 
fast, and apply with the No. 4 brush, immedi- 
ately wiping the surface with the water-soaked 
wad of cotton. By this procedure there is 
imparted to the soft film an even transparent 
tint, while upon the surface there is no muddy 
sediment deposited. 

To operate upon larger areas, it is advisable 
first to run the brush around the outlines, 


CANAL — VENICE 
EIGHTH AMERICAN SALON 
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finishing by flooding the center with a full 
brush, immediately swabbing with the wad of 
cotton saturated with water, which should 
always be at hand as a sort of regulator to 
soften edges and correct mistakes quickly. The 
secret of successful working of the system is 
involved in the washing off, which softens out- 
lines and graduates them so that the dividing- 
lines between the new and the old shall not be 
over-abrupt, thus making an even tone over all 
except where the color was purposely graduated. 

By resort to this method, the various planes 
can be adequately differentiated when faulty, a 
suggestion of clouds given the sky-space, while 
mist or the atmosphere (so often lacking) can be 
given an appearance of reality. 

In short, whenever a part prints too dark it 
may be lightened to any desired degree. 

Some skill, of course, is necessary, and it is 
only possible here to give a slight outline of 
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possibilities. Doubtless by practice I have per- 
sonally become adept in its use; but for those 
familiar with the handling of fine washes in 
painting, in contra distinction from body-color 
application, there should be no great difficulty. 

Furthermore, where the colors designated are 
employed it is a simple matter to remedy errors 
by soaking the film in clear water and thus dis- 
charging the color. 

For average purposes, I have found the green, 
with a slight dash of yellow, most useful. Red 
and yellow should be reserved for extreme high- 
lights, but when used otherwise must be applied 
in thin washes. Yellow is a most deceptive 
color to use. A very thin wash of it is sufficient 
to hold back the printing to a considerable 
degree, hence it should be cautiously used in 
“painting in” cloud forms. The best color for 


clouds is green tempered with yellow. Green is 
good for the clouds when flowed on so as to 
assume suitable form, finishing by putting a 
dab of yellow on the side nearest the sun. 
When these colors have blended, wash off with 
the wad of cotton. When a part requires deep- 
ening, one may have resort to blue. 

To sum up, when the subject requires to be 
lightened, use yellow, red or green; when dark- 
ening is desired, have resort to blue. 

It is obviously impossible to give in writing 
more than a bare description of the method. I 
have been accustomed to hold the negative in 
the left hand over sheets of newspaper spread 
upon the floor in front of a window where there 
is an ample view of the sky. The lower part 
of the window has a white muslin curtain, so 
that holding the negative over it, white light is 
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thrown up, rendering the details plain to the 
vision. To apply color to minute portions, such 
as tree-branches and -trunks, I hold the negative 
against the glass of the upper sash so that the 
light of the sky is seen through it. The very 
finest tracery can be thus treated, using the 
pointed tip of the brush with a very small 
amount of color and that only at the point. 
Work from the top downwards and catch the 
last drop of color by swabbing off with the 
tuft of cotton. 

When there has been a good deal of coloring 
it is always well to give a final rinse in clear 
rater before setting aside to dry. Should drops 
collect, wipe the film lightly with a well-worn 
silk or linen handkerchief. 

One of the greatest troubles is the sometimes- 
unaccountable oiliness of the film. I would 
suggest adding a few drops of oxgall to the 
water. This medium can be obtained of the 
dealer in artists’ materials. 


HERBERT WHEATON CONGDON 


In conclusion, I would remark that the appli- 
cation of water-color to the film side of the 
negative has been usually considered inadvisable, 
and with good reason where the regular water- 
colors are used, and mode of working of the 
customary kind. Done in the usual fashion there 
certainly must result unevenness and muddi- 
ness, the latter quality being due to the failure 
to remove the body color which, when not care- 
fully washed off, dries irregularly upon the 
surface of the gelatine. If one will use the 
transparent tints which have just enough pene- 
trating-power to soak slowly into the gelatine 
and, where other than minute portions are 
involved, will prepare the film for the work by 
a thorough softening in clear water and, once 
color is applied, swab the surface with the wet 
wad of absorbent cotton, the result cannot be 
other than successful. The method is at all 
events a great advance over that where work is 
lone upon the glass side of the negatives. 
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Photography in Winter 


RUPERT BRIDGE 


N THINKING of photography in winter, 
the mind naturally turns to the making of 
snow-pictures. There are many other 

branches of winter-photography, however, 
branches of which the amateur looking for sub- 
jects for his camera may well make note, viz., 
interiors, copying, lantern-slide-making, enlarg- 
ing, and, particularly, home-portraiture. 

In the hot summer-days the camerist’s enthu- 
siasm for portrait-work is usually at a low ebb; 
but in winter, when the light is more diffused 
and therefore better for portraiture, it behooves 
the amateur to be alive to his opportunities in 


this field. It is not necessary to have a high- 
priced lens or camera in order to do home- 
portrait-work. 

It is astonishing what can be done with very 
modest apparatus, plus taste and some little 
knowledge of lighting. For portraiture in the 
home, a room with a north window is unde- 
niably the best, but any other window will 
answer, the only requirement being that if the 
sun shines through it should be softened with 
cheese cloth: two thicknesses will usually 
suftice to do this. The light is considerably 


softer in winter when the room is filled with 
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reflected light from the fallen snow, and this 
simplifies the work, as the tendency of the 
beginner working indoors is to get harshness of 
contrast in his lighting, and of course this fault 
must be studiously avoided. The background 
of the room itself is usually an appropriate set- 
ting for the figure, though if one prefers to 
eliminate the surroundings, the plain portable 
backgrounds put out by various dealers are 
admirable and fairly cheap, the plain gray being 
probably the most useful. A reflector is often 
needed and may be improvised by throwing a 
white tablecloth over a chair or other article of 
furniture. It is advisable to give full exposures 


in indoor-work. A little practice will demon- 
strate, better than any theory, just what is about 
the right time to give in the conditions under 
which the amateur is working. 

Many amateurs lay aside their cameras after 


the summer’s work, thinking there is nothing 
to be done in winter, but if they would take 
their cameras out on a sunny winter’s day, when 
the countryside is carpeted with several inches 
of snow, and if they have cultivated the observ- 
ing eye — without which no camerist can attain 
success —they will see photographic subjects 
everywhere, and in almost bewildering profu- 
sion and beauty. My preference is for a sunny 
day, for the reason that most snow-pictures 
depend for their success on a judicious treat- 
ment of foreground, and without sunshine one 
cannot secure that sparkle and that play of light 
and shade which are so desirable in a snow-study. 

I know that many of our advanced brethren 
prefer certain atmospheric conditions for the 
pictures they create; but to me the surface- 
gradations and snow-shadows of a sunny winter’s 
day have great beauty and charm, and, withal, 
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when viewed on the ground-glass, give a spirit 
of exaltation that I find difficult to explain, but 
which, no doubt, many of my readers can appre- 
ciate out of the fulness of their own experience. 
Probably the best time of day to make snow- 
pictures is early morning or late afternoon, 
when the shadows are longer than near noon; 
these same shadows and the beautiful gradations 
on the surface of the snow furnish motives 
enough for many successful pictures; the difti- 
culty is, among such a wealth of material, to 
select and arrange the composition. We should 
remember here that the most successful pictures 
are often produced with almost a paucity of 
material, simplicity in composition giving inter- 
est and character to the picture. 

My outfit for this class of work is very inex- 
pensive. I use a3 1/4 x 4 1/4 pocket camera 
with rapid rectilinear lens. I usually carry a 
half-dozen plates and a film-pack in my pockets. 
These, with a light-weight tripod, ray-screen and 
focusing-cloth, complete my outfit. 

I have never yet got a satisfactory picture 
without the use of a tripod; there are, of course, 
degrees of satisfaction, and maybe it is too much 
to say that an earnest worker is ever really satis- 
tied; but in picture-making that is not merely 
making a photograph, I think it very necessary 
to use a tripod; first, that one may better build 
up the composition ; and, secondly, that one may 
expose fully, and so avoid that greatest of photo- 
graphic snares, underexposure. Again, in using 
a tripod, one cultivates more deliberation and 
care; and this is valuable, not merely in the 
matter of plates and films saved, but in energy 
conserved and directed on a few subjects, rather 
than seattered on innumerable records that in- 
terest nobody but the maker, and him only 
temporarily. A small camera has much to com- 
mend it; it may be used for preliminary studies 
if the camerist prefers straight photography. 
being laid aside in favor of the larger instru- 
ment for the final picture. I suppose nearly all 
pictorial workers use a small camera and then 
enlarge, either the negatives or the prints. This 
is my plan when the negatives are worth it — 
and sometimes when they are not! Therefore 
in the taking of my small negatives I usually 
make them reasonably sharp, using stop F/11 
to F/16, on the principle that one can subdue 
detail to any degree of softness in the enlarge- 
ment. In winter-work outdoors, too, it is par- 
ticularly desirable to have as little to carry as 
possible; I think a 31/4 x 41/4 outfit has a 
great deal in its favor. While many of our best 
workers use a4 x 5, 1 prefer the smaller size, 
because, although the plate is only three-quar- 
ters of an inch less each way, it makes all the 


difference between going in one’s coat-pocket 
and having to be carried in the hand; and in 
the final enlarging, for pictorial work the results 
are practically identical. 

Following the advice of workers of larger 
experience, I confine myself to as few brands of 
plates and films as possible — film-packs and two 
standard makes of plates. Most authorities 
recommend non-halation plates for snow-work, 
and no doubt it is advisable to utilize all the 
advantages at one’s disposal. Double-coated 
ortho. plates are particularly good for rendering 
gradation properly. As regards the bromide 
paper for enlargements, there is a brand to suit 
every taste; I prefer the rough kind, for in 
winter-pictures it seems to give that delightful 
snow-quality which is so desirable. 

In the final printing, whether by contact or 
enlargement, it is necessary to get as cold a tone 
as possible; the warm tone suitable for a sum- 
mer-landscape would be incongruous in a picture 
of ice and snow. Then, in the mounting of 
winter-pictures the same tones and color of 
cover-papers as the print shows should be used. 
It is in the mounting that many amateurs show 
poor judgment, either through lack of artistic 
sense, or, as I believe, because they cannot secure 
through their local dealer the right kind of 
mounting-papers. 


Judging Exposures by the Eye 


In an interesting article in The IJllumina- 
ting Engineer, Messrs. Dow and MacKinney 
give an experience of their own which serves to 
show the extreme difficulty of judging illumina- 
tion, and therefore exposure, by the unaided 
eye. They were using the * Holophane Lume- 
ter,” an instrument for measuring the surface- 
brightness of objects, and, walking through the 
park about dusk, took a few measurements of 
the brightness of tree-trunks and similar dark- 
looking objects. 

* Subsequently they entered a tea-shop. The 
effect was that of stepping from comparative 
darkness into a brilliantly-lighted interior. Yet 
the actual brightness of the apparently bril- 
liantly-illuminated white table-cloth was actually 
less than that of the dark and almost indistin- 
guishable tree-trunks outside.” They describe 
how by measuring the surface-brightness of vari- 
ous parts of an interior, by means of the * Lume- 
ter,” and striking an average, they were able to 
determine the correct exposure in a number of 
cases, the photographs themselves being repro- 
duced to show the success of the method. The 
whole paper is one of much vaiue to the more 
advanced worker. — Photography. 
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When Daylight Ends 


WARD E. BRYAN 


ERHAPS no branch of photography is 
more alluring and the results more dis- 
appointing than that of attempting to 

portray the glow of the sunset. We all of us 
try it sooner or later and find that to attain 
any degree of success requires perseverance and 
some study of the subject. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing, when taking 
a sunset across a body of water, is to show at 
the horizon land which has some detail, instead 
of being represented by a black streak. A sun- 
set taken across water is the only feasible way 


negative by clear film with little detail. One 


to portray the scene, because the exposure 
required for water is nearer that necessary for 
the sky-portion than that of land and sky; 
indeed, the latter combination is virtually im- 
possible owing to the long exposure necessary 
for the land. When one lives near the sea- 
shore, this trouble is not met, but with inland 
sunsets over a river or lake it is quite unavoid- 
able. The exposure must be quite rapid to 
render the sky-values, and this leaves the fore- 
ground underexposed and represented on your 
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must resort to work on the back of the nega- 
tive, such as a light deposit of blue or Acme 
Crimson Carmine water-color, to hold back the 
land-portion in printing. This throws the hori- 
zon-line back instead of forward, and gives true 
perspective to the scene. Considerable dodg- 
ing is also necessary in printing to hold back 
the water or the land-portion until the sky is 
printed dark enough, for you will find the sky- 
portion of your negative quite dense. 

A ray-filter is really not necessary, because 
in facing the light one gets good cloud-values ; 
neither is an expensive outfit necessary, for I have 
done good work with a three-dollar Brownie 
although most of my work has been done with 
a rectilinear lens and 3A Folding Kodak and 
film. If plates are used they should be non- 
halation or backed. 

With a rectilinear lens it is best to take the 
scene from an eminence, such as a bridge, dock 
or high bank, because in working from the shore, 
if the angle of reflection is right, you get in the 
negative ghosts, represented on the print by 
round white rings. 

Try to take the scene from a point where 
there is something to break up the foreground, 
such as a boat or a dock, or even a rock or two, 


although the latter will have little or no detail 
and require much afterwork to get the proper 
printing-quality. Place your line of reflection 
and your foreground-object to one side of the 
center, preferably the left. In printing this 
sort of photograph, it should be printed darker 
than usual in order properly to show the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays. 

It is best to have the sun partly obscured by 
clouds if it is a bright sun, having it either at 
the top of a bank of clouds or coming out at the 
bottom. If it is a red sunset, no clouds at all 
are necessary over the face of the sun. 1/100 
second at F/11 is generally sufficient exposure, 
and, if sun is bright, 1/100 second at F/16. 

Plenty of water in the developer should be 
used, and a twenty-minute tank-development 
with pyro at a temperature of 65° Fahr. gives 
an excellent negative for enlarging-purposes. 
For three-and-one-half-inch tank I use twenty- 
two grains of pyro, sixty-six grains of sulphite 
of soda and forty-four grains of carbonate of 
soda. I would suggest that you mix your own 
developer in preference to using the prepared 
powders, which, after being kept in the dealer’s 
stock for some time, have not the working- 
qualities of a freshly-mixed developer. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rewarding Faithful Services 


MONG many worthy institutions and cus- 
toms of the Old World which we Ameri- 
cans have adopted is the pensioning of aged or 
disabled employes. While this custom is, as 
yet, not very general, even as regards its accept- 
ance by the Federal Government, there are 
many corporations and business firms which 
appreciate the wisdom of thus rewarding long, 
faithful and efficient services. Like many other 
excellent practices, this method of providing for 
the needs of worthy employes, no longer able 
to serve their masters, makes an_ ineffectual 
appeal even in cases where funds for the purpose 
exist in plenty. 

A case of this kind has recently come to the 
attention of the Editor. Reference is here 
made to a certain firm which has amassed an 
immense fortune through the sale of an excel- 
lent photographic product, of which it had a 
monopoly. Much of the popularity which the 
product enjoyed was due to the tireless energy 
of its traveling sales-agent or demonstrator, a 
man of exceptional ability and high character. 
Every photographer he called upon became a 
friend of his firm. He was loyalty itself to the 
interests of his employer. A man of discerning 
mind, of taste and exemplary habits, he served 
his firm in the capacity of demonstrator for a 
period of twenty years. Then, when competi- 
tion, with its demand for a cheaper product of 
a similar character, affected the sales of his 
firm’s specialty, he was discharged. There was 
no substantial recognition of the fact that he 
had virtually wasted the best part of his life and 
helped another to amass great wealth. Nor is 
it known that this millionaire has contributed in 
a pecuniary way to any philanthropic cause. It 
may be that he has provided, or intends to 
provide, in his will for an employe who well 
deserves of his bounty. At present, however, 
his former faithful employe — no longer in the 
prime of life — finds it difficult to obtain a 
lucrative position in any line of business. 

It is gratifying, however, to note that the 
photographic manufacturing firms of Rochester, 
Binghamton, St. Louis and other cities, have 
shown a humane spirit toward their elderly em- 
ployes ; and it is really delightful to meet these 
old familiar faces at the National Conventions, 
realizing that they are still kept on the payrolls 
of the firms whom they have served so faithfully. 


Prints Ruined in Transmission 


HERE are manufacturers who are happy 
in the belief that their goods are beyond 
improvement, simply because they receive no 
complaints, when in reality they are excelled in 
quality and efficiency by goods of other makes. 
They remind one of the ostrich which, burying 
its head in the desert sands, sees no one, thereby 
thinking that it cannot be seen. 

We have in mind a manufacturer of a photo- 
graphic commodity, who, for one reason or 
another — probably business tact coupled with an 
alluring trade discount — has been very success- 
ful; indeed, his product enjoys precedence over 
that of any competitor. Being informed that 
his product was very unsatisfactory, and that, 
with a slight modification, it could be made more 
desirable, the manufacturer sententiously spurned 
what he considered officious advice and outside 
interference, adding that, since he had “ no kick 
coming,” his goods must be above reproach. 
But the average person, however disappointed or 
inconvenienced, rarely registers a complaint. As 
consumers continued to find fault, PHoro-ErA 
explained in a recent issue how they could over- 
come the difficulties which they were experienc- 
ing with this particular device, emphasizing its 
remarks by means of a photographic illustration 
of the greatest weakness of the product. This 
was immediately noted by another manufacturer, 
who cordially invited us to suggest how his own 
goods could be improved. The result was that 
this firm, appreciating the value of practical ad- 
vice from an independent souree, is now manu- 
facturing a vastly improved form of a commodity 
which cannot fail to appeal strongly to every 
person obliged to send photographs by mail or by 
express. As soon as the article is placed upon 
the market and advertised, it is certain to be 
preferred to any other mailing-device ever offered 
to the public. 

= 

THERE is no art for art’s sake. It exists for 
man, and can be worthy only by being useful. 
The lordly palace grew out of the hut that shel- 
tered from wind and rain some barbarous fisher- 
man clothed in the skins of beasts; the sweetest 
and most celestial song caught its first faint 
echo from the tender lullaby with which some 
poor mother sang her babe to sleep. All art is 
born of man’s craving for a higher and better 
life. — J. L. Spalding. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by di name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


TuE ancients could not have chosen a more appro- 
priate mentor for the opening of the year than that 
“ oldest of potentates,” Janus the two-faced god, one face 
looking forward and one looking backward. So, follow- 
ing where he leads, we look back on the record of the 
year just past, its successes and its failures, and then for- 
ward to the New Year with a determination to go for- 
ward to still greater success and to rectify, so far as 
possible, the failures which have been our lot. 

Whatever our vocation or our ayocation, the New 
Year finds us bringing to it fresh courage and fresh 
endeavors. We plan to make each day, ‘“‘ count” for 
something begun, something accomplished and mean to 
do each day’s work so well that it will make the next 
day’s work smoother and easier. 

While vocations are many and varied, there is one 
avocation which is pursued by a large number of persons, 
both young and old. One need hardly mention its name — 
Photography. Now this is an avocation in which there is 
need of great reform. To its pursuit one should bring 
his best energies, his best knowledge, and be ever on 
the alert to improve his work in technique, in artistic 
merit and in quality of subjects. On the contrary, many 
amateurs pursue this avocation in an aimless way, taking 
pictures here and there in the hope that they will some- 
how turn out to be good, though he is pretty sure of 
their turning out to be bad. 

It is with great pride that the editor looks back on 
the progress of so many of the members of the Round 
Robin Guild. The work of one of the first members of 
the Guild which, at the beginning. seemed almost hope- 
less; so poor was it in any artistic quality, so regardless 
of the laws of composition, and the technique way below 
par, has now arrived*at such excellence that it has taken 
many prizes and has found a place in the Salon, both at 
home and abroad. 

What one has done another can do; so to our begin- 
ners we hold out the hope that they, too, if they pursue 
their art with care, may step forward and take their 
places in the front rank of amateurs. One way to gain 
this position is to begin to specialize one’s work. While 
one may vary his subjects as much as he chooses, he 
should select one special phase of photographic art and 
devote himself to mastering it so that this class of his 
pictures may count for something and win him a reputa- 
tion. It may be outdoor or indoor work, telephoto- 
graphy or microphotography, still-life studies or genre 
and portrait-work; but let him do his “ photographic 
best,” to make of his pictures something worth while. 

Then there is the commercial side of photography ; 
one may have a bent for news-photography — the chron- 
icling of passing events of pictorial importance; or he 
may take up the still more fascinating work of design- 
ing with his camera. each field having its own distinct 
character and a field in which one may find a lucrative 
harvest. 


There is always a market for news-photographs. If 
anything happens of any sort of particular interest, the 
public looks for photographs of the event. It may be 
of something the other side of the world, it matters not, 
pictures must be procured somehow, and it is the daring 
and the expert photographer who is designated as the 
one to send in search of such pictures. If there is a 
war, the photographer is as much a personage in the 
ranks as is the officer, and it is to him that the public 
looks for the ‘“‘ eye-witness ”’ particulars of the fray. 

When a publisher sends out a man to get pictures of 
an event, he leaves it entirely to him to get them; and 
if the event is out of the ordinary, then he must exert 
himself in order to get satisfactory pictures. He must 
be quick to take advantage of anything which will for- 
ward his work, and he must be able to ** make occasions,” 
if it becomes necessary. While the photographer is, as 
a rule, given every facility to make pictures of important 
events, the conditions themselves may not make it pos- 
sible to get a place on which to stand and to place his 
camera. In such a case he must make a place, and two 
instances of this kind come to the mind of the editor. 
Both were of mammoth importance — pictorially, at 
least. One was the photographing of the Great Indian 
Durbar, and the other was the picturing of the Easter 
throngs at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. In the 
former case, the enterprising photographer was an 
American and, finding no point high enough from which 
to get a comprehensive view, he erected a platform on 
high poles, climbed to its top by means of a frail and 
swaying ladder, and made photographs from his impro- 
vised viewpoint which were published in all the leading 
American periodicals In the photographing of the 
latter subject, the photographer rigged a suspended 
platform from the top of a very high wall, and from 
this fragile shelf made splendid pictures, many of which 
are now being used for illustrations of a book on the 
Holy Land. 

One seldom stops to think, when he is looking at pic- 
tures of almost inaccessible places, how the photographer 
managed to get such good photographs. Many are 
taken at the risk of life and limb, and sometimes one or - 
the other is lost. A series of beautiful pictures of the 
Arctic region was published at the beginning of the 
year. They were admired by everyone who saw them, 
but very few knew that the young man who made the 
exposures perished in the cold. His companion was 
more fortunate and managed to make his way to a settle- 
ment. He took with him the photographic outfit of his 
companion, later had the plates developed and the 
world has the result. Another amateur, who went to 
Africa in search of pictures of undiscovered parts of 
this country, made many fine records, but before he 
was able to get back to civilization with them he was 
killed with a poisoned spear by one of the natives. His 
traveling companion escaped and he brought with him 
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THIRD PRIZE — 
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the plates of the photographer, which turned out to be 
specially fine negatives of heretofore unpictured places. 

Of course, there is a happy mean between these two 
extremes, but the news-photographer must be a master 
of technique, must be able to handle his camera with 
ease in the most trying circumstances, and be able to 
seize at once the favorable moment for making the 
picture. One has very aptly expressed the neglecting 
of photographic opportunity by remarking that, 

“ The photographic mill never grinds with the water 
that is past.” 
_ The work of a news-photographer is always interest- 
ing. It has in it a spice of adventure, it is always new, 
and it takes its votary into unusual and fascinating 
places. One who is a good photographer of news may 
at any time have an opportunity to extend his pictorial 
knowledge of the world. Publishers send photographers 
to the ends of the earth almest, in search of the new 
and the unusual. They depute them to become a part 
of the progress of dignitaries; they send them down into 
craters of volcanoes; and bid them climb the highest 
mountains; and always the financial part of the journey 
makes it well worth one’s while to go on these pictorial 
quests. To the one who wishes to devote himself 
to news-photography, there is a splendid chance for 
advancement. 


In direct opposition to the photographing of wars, 
turmoils, and striking happenings, is the work of the 
photographic designer. He works in the quiet of his 
studio or in the quiet of the open, for his subjects are 
found in the fields and woods where they may be photo- 
graphed if he chooses, or he may take his subjects home 
with him and photograph them at his leisure. 

Just now, when “all the woods are bare,”’ one finds in 
them some very interesting and artistic subjects in the 
twigs and branches of tree and shrub. These make the 
very attractive Japanesy designs which are so artistic, 
so much liked. Indeed, the Japanese seem to have 
mastered the art of portraying the flower or twig. 
When one learns that the Japanese artist will some- 
times spend a whole day arranging a spray of flowers, 
we do not wonder that he has arrived at such perfection 
in the art, and that his time has not been wasted but 
well spent. We Americans seldom have any spare 
time — what we do, we do in a hurry; we have not the 
leisure temperament nor the leisure training which the 
Japanese possess, but we can copy their results and yet 
introduce into our copy that necessary ingredient, 
original treatment. 

Of the twigs or branches now available, one will find 
the witch-hazel one of the most satisfactory. Its stems 
have the most artistic way of turning and bending, and 
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one seldom breaks a branch from a witch-hazel bush 
that will not make a good decorative study. The little 
yellow blossoms which come out in November are now 
little dried tufts along the wood, and add to the deco- 
rative value. Weeds need not be despised. The mullein 
tall that lifts itself sturdily above the snow is a good 
subject for a panel effect, as is also the wild teasel, the 
sprays of the squirrel brier, and kindred flora. The wild 
grasses are not to be despised when one is in search of 
a subject, nor the rushes which grow in the swamps. 
These subjects are used so rarely that the beginner will 
not be apt to find his picture duplicated, and if, on this 
first of January, he chooses “ designing’ for his spe- 
cialty, it would be well for him to begin with the leaf- 
less twigs, branches, weeds and reeds found in wood, 
swamp or field. With a Japanese model for his study, 
he ought to get some very good designs, indeed ; and 
once having begun the work, he will enjoy it so much 
that he will be eager to devote his whole time to the 
fascinating pursuit. 


MARGARET E. MENNS 


Orthochromatic Plates 


THE science of photography has advanced so much 
during the last two decades, that it is only the early 
photographers who appreciate the great improvements 
made in the art. We who began the work of photo- 
graphy when the dryplate had already become the plate 
of the day, and its great sensitiveness the means of 
making pictures in a fraction of time, cannot begin to 
understand the labors of the photographer of the wet- 
plate period. 

There are plates for all conditions of picture-making ; 
for color-work ; astronomical and microscopical work ; 
for copying ; for process-work ; for correct color-values ; 
for prevention of halation or fog; for making photo- 
graphs in the exact color of the objects photographed, 
ete., etc. Then, too, there are many degrees of sensi- 
tiveness from the slow-process plate (which may be used 
for prolonged exposure) to the extremely sensitive, that 
takes only a fraction of a second to make a picture. 
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There are more than twenty different brands or makes 
of plates on the market, each with its special good qual- 
ities which commend it to the use of the photographer. 

A plate which the beginner makes little use of is the 
orthochromatie plate, for he seems to think that this is 
a plate which requires special care in handling and, 
while in a sense it does, yet not so great care that debars 
even the beginner from learning how to use it. In the 
matter of designing where flower-studies are used, the 
orthochromatic plate ought to be chosen. It is made 
color-sensitive by means of the dyes used in its prepara- 
tion. Plates of this order render the objects photo- 
graphed on them in their true color-value. A member 
of the Guild, calling on the editor the other day, noticed 
and commented on a large jar of yellow chrysanthemums 
which stood on the window-ledge. A photograph of the 
window with the jar of flowers was lying on the table 
and it was shown to the visitor. 

‘* Why,” said he, “how did you make those flowers 
come out light in the picture? I never photographed a 
yellow flower but that it was very dark or almost black 
in the print.” 

I explained about the orthochromatic plate and why 
it rendered the flower light, instead of dark, as when 
photographed on an ordinary plate, and he went away to 
buy some orthochromatic plates and begin his real study 
of flowers. He has used a camera for at least six years 
and never even tried the orthochromatic plate. The 
reason why yellow takes a dark color in the print is 
because yellow has very little actinic power, and does 
not act quickly on the sensitive film. It has illumina- 
ting-power and looks light to the eye, and unless one 


SHORE-SCENES 


W. S. DAVIS 


knows the reason why it photographs dark he is apt to 
think something is wrong with his camera or plate. 

There are two ways of sensitizing plates for color- 
values. One is to mix the dyes with the emulsion and 
apply it to the plate in the one coating; the second is to 
coat the plate with the sensitive solution and when dry 
to immerse it for a short time in the coloring-solution 
and dry again. This latter method may be tried by the 
amateur if he chooses to make the experiment, for any 
dryplate may be dipped in the coloring-solution and 
when dry will be orthochromatic. Great care is neces- 
sary in handling the plates, for they must be well pro- 
tected from the least bit of actinic light during the 
operation and the after drying. 

Erythrosin is the dye which the amateur should select 
if he is planning to make his plates orthochromatic. 
This color-sensitizer renders a plate very sensitive to 
green and yellow rays, rays which on the ordinary plate 
make little impression, but which on the color-sensitive 
plate appear in tone-values as they do to the eye. 

The dye used to sensitize the plate for orange and red 
is called cyanin, though it also masquerades under the 
names of chinolin blue“ quinolin blue, and quinolin cya- 
nine. It is a dark blue-green powder and soluble in 
alcohol. Some time ago a color-sensitizer was placed on 
the market and created quite a sensation. It was called 
‘** Azalin” and the chemist who compounded it refused 
to give the nature of the ingredients. There were other 
chemists, however, and one of them analyzed the com- 
pound and found it to be a mixture of quinol red and 
quinol blue, the latter being another name for cyanin. 
The color of this dye is a brilliant carmine and is known 
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as ‘‘rubine,” and rubine is nitrate of rosaline. It sounds 
almost like the retrograde rhyme of ‘* The House that 
Jack Built.” 

Rose-bengal; fuchsin; gallo-cyanin; aurantia; ete., 
ete., are some of the dyes used, but the amateur who is 
not going into the business for money will find that 
erythrosin will be the color-sensitizer with which he will 
have the most success. 

Orthochromatic plates are sensitized for the different 
subjects on which they are to be used. There is one 
for landseape-work, another for fabrics, paintings, flow- 
ers, etc. By their use one may produce in his prints 
not only the true color-value of the objects photographed, 
but also the many gradations of lights and shadows. 
Once having learned to use the orthochromatic plate, 
the amateur will find it a plate that gives both pleasure 
and satisfaction. 


A Word About Snapshots 


In making snapshots one is very apt to ignore the 
fact that the lens sees everything toward which it is 
directed, while the sensitive plate on which the image is 
reflected faithfully reproduces every detail. When a 
plate of this kind is developed and a print made from it 
the amateur is very likely to find in it many objects 
which he did not care to have in his picture. There 
will be things in the foreground which block out some 
important or picturesque point, or there will be figures 
which spoil the composition entirely owing to their being 
in the wrong place on the plate, or else so near the cam- 
era that the real object of the picture appears dwarfed 


and its value as the central or principal point of interest 
over balanced and lost. 

What the amateur must learn is to so train his eye 
to grasp the most opportune moment, and to so train his 
hand in the manipulation of his camera, that both will 
work together, and a desirable picture will be made even 
though it is “‘ only a snapshot.” 

There is, perhaps, no more interesting subject for the 
snapshot than that of children playing in the streets 
intent on their games and oblivious to the fact that a 
camera is within many blocks. Such pictures should 
not include too many figures, or the plate will be too 
crowded and the picture lack artistic value. Stroll along 
the street until a pleasing group meets the eye, the eye 
which is so well trained that it can see at once the pic- 
ture in its entirety, foreground, middle distance and per- 
spective. If the surroundings are not of the kind that 
compose well in the picture, one will do well to go 
farther and find something better. A good way to get 
pictures of children in their unconscious moods, when 
they are oblivious to everything except the play in which 
they are absorbed, is to stroll past them with the cam- 
era as little in evidence as possible, take in the detail of 
the picture which they make, stroll back again to see 
which point of view is the better, then, apparently pass- 
ing on, turn quickly and make the snapshot. It will 
not really be a snapshot except in the matter of expo- 
sure, for one will have studied his subject from the best 
point of view and, knowing how to manipulate his cam- 
era expertly, will secure the picture which he has taken 
the time to compose. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address cil prints for competition to PHoro-ErRa, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1911-12 


December — “‘ Home-Scenes.”’ Closes January 31. 

January — ‘‘ Winter-Landscapes.” Closes February 29. 

February — ‘‘ Woods in Winter.” Closes March 31. 

March — “ Window-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 

April — Spring-Pictures.”” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘Autumn-Scenes.’’ Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Shore-Scenes 


First Prize: Margaret E. Menns. 

Second Prize: W.S. Davis. 

Third Prize: H. L. Bradley. 

Honorable Mention: Norman Irving Black, C. N. 
Bowen, R. A. Dowd, M. A. Eby, Harry C. Gibson, 
E. S. Hodges, William S. Ogelvie, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, 
J. Herbert Saunders, Dr. C. T. Warner. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBiE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 
GENERAL — OUTDOORS — CLOSES JAN. 15, 1912 
Any subjects, landscapes, figure-studies, genre, marines 
and animals. 
GENERAL — INDOORS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1912 
Similar to the one above, but strictly interior-views. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


THouGH our Beginners’ Quarterly Contest closes on 
the 15th of this month, there is yet time for the 
would-be contestant to make and send in pictures, for 
the only restriction in this contest is the one that stipu- 
lates that the plates must be exposed out-doors. 

If one chooses landscapes, he may make quite as at- 
tractive a picture of a winter as of a summer landscape, 
and sometimes a scene is more attractive in its winter- 
dress. A winter-marine is very interesting; and the 
beginner who lives near a lake or in a seaport has the 
opportunity to get some particularly interesting subjects. 
If one prefers animal-studies, he will find his subjects in 
the farmyard —sheep, perhaps, huddled together in a 
corner for warmth, or two or three cows feeding from 
the haystack. Let all our beginners at least try fora 

rize. 

Entries are coming in rapidly for our December con- 
test, which closes January 31. The subject, “ Home- 
Scenes,” is one which appeals to almost everyone. The 
editor remembers very well the picture exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, entitled “‘ Breaking Home- 
Ties.” It showed a young lad taking leave of his home 
and family and setting forth to begin his battle with the 
world. The interior depicted was a plain, simple home, 
but evidently a real home. it is quite safe to say that 
of the thousands of visitors to the Fair the majority of 
them lingered longer before this picture than before 
much finer works of art. It was because in this ‘* Home- 
Scene ” there were qualities which appealed to the heart. 
Such qualities can be embodied in a photograph as well 
as in a painting, and now is the amateur’s opportunity to 
make a really worth-while picture of a homely subject. 
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SHORE-SCENES 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quirtes to EvizaABeTH Furst Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paierson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamp.d envelope must 
be enclosed. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


L. L. B. — Chemicals for Coloring Bromide and 
Gaslight Prints, as well as lantern-slides and trans- 
parencies, are put up in tablet form. The colors attain- 
able with them range from a warm sepia to that of a 
red chalk drawing; all shades of browns may be pro- 
duced, and greens and blues are easily brought out by 
their use. A package of these tablets containing the 
different tubes costs 75c. and they contain the different 
chemicals for the tones possible to be made by this 
process, A number of firms manufacture these color- 
tablets or solutions. 

Rose WarrEN.— To Obtain Clouds in a Land- 
scape-Picture, provided, of course, that there are 
clouds in the sky, use a ray-filter. This is an attach- 


ment put over the lens that retards the actinic action of 
the light from the sky and equalizes it with the impres- 
sions received from the objects in the landscape itself. 
By its use one gets in his negative just the qualities 
that are seen in the clouds and landscape. 


The filter 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


lengthens the time of exposure so one must govern the 
timing of the plate accordingly. 

S. A. Ler. — Yes, you can Sensitize Fabrics 
with Nitrate of Silver as well as you can paper. If 
linen or any starchy cloth is used it must be washed to 
free it of all starch. The cloth is then salted and dried 
the same as for paper, a warm iron used to smooth it 
when it is nearly dry. It is then dipped in the sensi- 
tizer and stretched on a drawing-board and held in place 
by thumb-tacks — so that it is drawn taut and smooth — 
and placed in a dark room to dry. Owing to its nature 
a fabric cannot be examined during the printing-process, 
because opening the frame would move the fabric out 
of place. One should, therefore, sensitize two or three 
sheets of paper in the same emulsion used for the cloth, 
and use a piece of the paper as a trial-print. Note the 
exact time it takes to make a good print on the paper, 
then time the printing of the fabric accordingly. The 
print is finished in the same way as if made on paper, 
only it must be smoothed in the drying by pinning it to 
a support at both sides and ends so that it lies smooth 
and straight. 

GrorGE Haypon. — Chloride of Copper is Used 
for toning bromide prints, for changing the color of 
platinum prints, and it is also a useful chemical to use 
in reducing negatives that have been developed too 
long. It comes in the form of green needles, but when 
heated it loses its needle-like form and becomes a yellow 


powder. In this condition it is known as anhydrous 
(dry) chloride of copper. It costs 12c. for an ounce- 
bottle. 
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SHORE-SCENES 
HONORABLE MENTION 
E, 8S. HODGES 


W. E. Fiower. — To Tint Cards get any of the 
Aniline Dyes of the color you desire, dissolve enough 
of the contents in water to make a rather deep tone, add 
a few drops of acetic acid, then soak the cards in the 
solution till they have attained the desired tint. Some 
papers absorb colors more quickly than others owing 
to their porous qualities. Papers which have been sized 
do not tint well. 

Karl K.— Do not throw away a drop of your Old 
Platinum Developer. When you have finished 
developing, turn the solution into a bottle and let it stand 
for some time. If it is used one morning, then let it 
stand till the next morning when all the black sediment, 
which discolored it and which was deposited during the 
developing, will have settled to the bottom of the bottle 
and the developer will be as clear as when first mixed. 
Decant off the clear developer and use for your next 
batch of prints, adding an ounce or two of fresh devel- 
oper to the old. Platinum developer does not seem to 
lose its developing-power even after many prints have 
been developed in it. The sepia developer makes far 
nicer prints when it is old, the tones are richer and the 
prints have a much softer quality. 


Exttis Marks.—To give a picture the Effect of 
Having Been Copied from a Painting is first to 
stretch a piece of canvas on the wall — burlap will do if 
canvas is not available — photograph it, but do not pro- 
long the exposure very much. Then, without develop- 
ing the negative thus made, use it for making a 
negative of some person. When the plate is developed 
the effect will be that of canvas, the lines showing just 
enough to suggest a painted portrait. 

Epw1n FisHer. — Stains on Negatives from Be- 
ing Fixed Improperly should first be soaked in clear 
water till the film is thoroughly wet, then placed ina 
bath made as follows: Alum, 1/2 0z.; citrie acid, 1/2 
oz.; iron sulphate crystals, 1 1/2 0z.; water,8 oz. The 
stains will disappear after a little; and when the plate 
is clear, wash well and dry. 

Grace Datron.— Pyro Stains may be Removed 
by soaking the plate in a weak solution of hydrochloric 
acid and alum. If the negative is only slightly stained 
it will probably make better prints as it is than if the 
negative were cleared. A slight staining of pyro does 
not seem to impair a negative; on the contrary, it often 
helps to make a much finer print. 
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Oris GREENE.—A Formula for Ortol Developer 
is made as follows: —Solution A. Ortol, 60 grains; 
potassium metabisulphite, 15 grains; water, 5 oz. 
Solution B. Sodium sulphite, 1 0z.; potassium carbo- 
nate, 1/4 0z.; potassium bromide, 5 grains; water, 5 oz. 
To use, take equal parts of both solutions. If you wish 
a soft negative, add an ounce of water to every two 
ounces of the developer. Ortol is a clean developer and 
makes excellent negatives of fine printing-quality. 

V. N. Somers.—The reason your Print has Turned 
Yellow at the Edges, where it was attached to the 
mount, is because the paste used was poor and dis- 
colored the paper. Use the best photographic paste. 
There is a brand on the market which is particularly good. 
If it becomes hardened before it is used up —as it will 
sometimes, if not used frequently —then add a little 
water to the bottle in which the paste is stored, set the 
bottle in a dish of water over the fire and leave it there 
till the paste has melted and become a brownish liquid. 
Put the cover on the bottle, set it away to cool and, when 
it has done so, the paste will be found of the same velvety 
smoothness, and of the ‘easy to spread” consistency. 
This paste never sours, never moulds nor discolors, even 
if it has been kept for a year or more. In mounting 
prints do not paste them flat on the mount. If the 
mount is rough, every mark shows on the print; while 
if it is smooth but of rather thin texture the picture will 
warp. Paste by the upper edge only for single prints. 
A picture for a scrapbook is a different proposition. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH FLiInt WADE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


My Lirrte Casin-Home. L. T. E.— This picture 
shows the interior of a log cabin and discloses a very at- 
tractive interior view. Evidently the interior which is 
shown comprises living- and dining-room, perhaps kitchen 
too, though no culinary utensils are in sight. In the fore- 
ground is a table strewn with books and magazines with 
a cheerful lamp in the middle. Before the big fireplace, 
built of boulders from the field evidently, sits a woman 
reading. At the end of the room is a long Dutch win- 
dow with bookcases at either side. A couch with pillows 
and blankets comes into view at the left and photographs 
are pinned to the wall here and there. Around the sides 
of the cabin, and making a very attractive frieze, sprays 
of evergreen are massed. One can imagine that this 
must be a very pleasant place in which to sojourn, and 
in looking at the picture one regrets that the exposure 
was so badly timed that the picture is flat and lacking 
in perspective. It is worth while trying another time 
to make a picture of this attractive interior and one 
which shall be good enough to publish in the pages of 
PxHoro-Era. 

Tue Witiows. A. J. R. — We have here an enlarge- 
ment from a small negative and very well done. The 
focus has been so set that the picture resembles a crayon 
sketch, the lines being loose and having a freedom about 
them which is not often seen in a photograph. The 
slope of the bank on which the trees stand and the water 
over which they lean are as well rendered as the trees 
themselves. This is a very harmonious composition and 


the lights and shadows have soft gradations. The mount- 
ing of the print might perhaps be improved, for the 
mount is too small for so large a print, showing only 
about an inch margin when it should have at least two 
or three. The print should also be mounted nearer the 
top so as to leave a wider margin at the bottom. The 
picture itself is one which is a credit to the artist who 
made it. 

LittLe FisHERMEN. A. R.— The objects in this 
picture, if well composed, would make a very pleasing 
picture, indeed. First there are the “Little Fisher- 
men ”’— two boys of perhaps seven or eight years of 
age, a rippling stream between sloping banks, and a big 
tree in the foreground; and in the middle distance pas- 
ture-lands and an undulating line of horizon revealing 
hills in the distance. In the treatment of these objects 
the big tree shows only a portion of its immense stem 
without so much as a hint of a branch coming into view. 
The two children are posed at the base of this tree, and 
one is staring straight at the camera, but the other 
entering more into the spirit of the picture is intent on 
his fishing. In the immediate foreground is the pail for 
the fish and the can for the bait, but they are so much 
nearer the camera than the little fishermen, and con- 
sequently so much larger in proportion than the chil- 
dren themselves, that one wonders involuntarily how 
those small urchins are going to tug that big pail. Now 
the tree should have been far enough away from the 
camera as to take in some of its branches, and also to 
convey the idea of a tree instead of a big trunk with no 
excuse for being. It should have been portrayed as a 
shelter for the children rather than as a support for 
their backs. It goes without saying that the subjects 
should have been instructed to look away from the 
camera, not at it. The remainder of the composition, 
that is the landscape seen beyond the opposite bank, is 
very good; for the objects themselves are in harmonious 
position. Better try another picture of the ‘ Little 
Fishermen,” and study the composition well before 
wasting a plate. 

Loapinc Up. J. J. F.—This picture shows a 
schooner being loaded with a cargo—a most prosaic 
subject seemingly — but the artist has succeeded in 
making a very artistic picture. The point of view is 
well chosen and the schooner, instead of being in the 
foreground as one is so apt to have such an object, is 
far enough away so that the picture includes some of the 
surroundings. The men are busy loading and pay- 
ing no attention to the camera. At the left two men 
are sitting on an old bench near the edge of the wharf — 
idlers they are— watching the others work, and even 
they have no interest in the camera. Outlines of build- 
ings can be seen on the opposite shore in faint tones, 
this being a river-scene. The artist has given just the 
right focus, neither too sharp nor blurred or hazy. 
This print is one of the best which has come to the 
editor’s desk for criticism for some time. 

Mipsummer. K. H. G.—This is rather a hackneyed 
subject and many similar pictures like the one sent for 
criticism have been received, but this one has a good 
deal of merit. It shows a stream of water in which 
four or five cows are standing. In the foreground is the 
stony bank of the stream, while the bank on the other 
side slopes gently upward to wooded fields. Contrary 
to what is done in most pictures of this kind, the artist 
has chosen to photograph directly toward the sun though 
avoiding including that orb within the angle of the lens. 
Consequently the shadows are a prominent feature of the 
scene, especially their reflection in the water. The tone 
of the print is a cool gray, but brown would be more 
appropriate for the subject. The print is very well 
finished and mounted. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by WILLIAM H. KUNZ 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


A Plate That Cannot Be Overexposed 


WE were much interested to read Mr. Sanger Shep- 
ard’s article in the British Journal of Photography 
regarding the remarkable properties of plates and 
papers prepared with Hydrazine Sulphate. A plate so 
treated is said to stand any degree of overexposure with- 
out reversal or solarization, and to give good negatives 
regardless of the length of exposure, the only difference 
being in the color of the image. Pictures can be made 
against the light, including even the sun in the picture 
without difficulty. Bromide paper prepared with hydra- 
zine may be exposed in the enlarging camera the same 
as ordinary bromide and give perfect prints. The same 
paper can be exposed the same as Velox; or, if desired, 
it can be printed out in the sun similar to P.O.P. and 
simply fixed or toned, and all the prints at the various 
exposures will have the same gradation. From advance 
information it looks as if the problem of exposure had 
been eliminated by the new treatment. Hydrazine plates 
and papers will be on the market shortly, and certainly 
promise to be a boon te the photographer. 


Plates Spoiled in the Hypo-Bath 


Iv is always better to measure or weigh chemicals 
when compounding solutions. It is not safe to guess at 
the desired quantity, even though it be soda hypo-sul- 
phite. The proper proportions are one part of the salt 
to four parts of water. If made stronger, this solution 
will ruin the plates, causing innumerable blisters to form 
on the film. One part to five is a safer proportion. The 
process of fixing — chemically known as dissolving out 
the bromide of silver — will take longer, but there are no 
detrimental results. The professional practitioner who 
is more experienced with the use of chemicals than the 
occasional worker may frequently be seen to mix his 
solutions or strengthen them by guessing at the requi- 
site weight or quantity. The amateur should be more 
methodical, using scales or graduated glasses. The 
hydrometer-test, so generally used by the professional, 
is also recommended to the amateur. 


Testing Developer to Determine the Color of 
the Image on D.O.P. 


OFTEN it is very desirable to be able to prepare your 
developer for developing paper so as to be able to get 
blue-blacks or brown-blacks at will. The following rule 
has always seemed to work with me and may be worth 
trying by others. Mix your developer as usual, using 
the minimum quantity of bromide. To test for color, take 
asmall piece of unexposed paper and immerse it part way 
in the developer. If it begins to show a veil of fog at 
the end of twenty to thirty seconds, the print will be 
blue-black. If it begins to show fog between thirty-five 
and forty-five seconds, the color will be pure black. 
From forty-five to seventy seconds the color begins to 
be warm black. Over seventy seconds it will be olive. 
These tests are accurate for M Q or Edinol developer. 


Developing Bromide and Gaslight Papers 

INASMUCH as really good prints on developing-papers 
seem to be a rarity, a few suggestions about development 
of such papers may be of some assistance. The manu- 
facturers all seem to recommend Metol-Hydroquinone for 
the reason that it keeps well and gives good blacks; but 
metol is so poisonous to many persons, that something of 
a non-poisonous character to take its place should be 
welcome. As an all-around developer for all kinds of 
gaslight and bromide papers there is nothing better 
than Edinol. The formula I am using is as follows : — 


Sodium Sulphide, dry _._..._____.--_--- 175 grains 
Sodium Carbonate, dry_____._.__-_-_--- 175 grains 
Bromide of Potash 10% ___.-._.___--__-- 30 minims 


Use developer full strength. 

If the solutions are likely to get very cold, it may be 
advisable to use Adurol in place of Hydroquinone, as 
Adurol is not affected by the temperature like Hydro- 
quinone. The secret of getting a really good print, is to 
expose for the shadows and develop for the highlights, 
which is the old, old rule of exposure for dryplates, and 
it holds good for prints. The usual method is to develop 
until the blacks are black enough; and if the whites do 
not develop out, the paper is at fault. As a matter of 
fact, a properly-exposed print will have the blacks 
almost fully developed before the whites have any detail 
in them at all. To get the best results, the print should 
be developed two or three times as long as it takes for 
the blacks to come up, and the resulting print should 
carry every gradation of the negative. The golden rule 
is “‘ Short exposure and long development.” 


Acid Bichromate as a Bleacher 

THE sulphiding process of redevelopment does not 
always produce the rich brown tone so much desired, 
and a great deal depends on the color of the silver-de- 
posit in the original black-and-white. In a recent issue 
of Photography, L. P. T. advocates acid bichromate as a 
substitute for ferricyanide and bromide. He states 
that it gives a fine, deep color. For use, take of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bichromate one dram and of 
hydrochloric acid ten minims for each ounce of bath 
required. Allow bleaching to continue longer than is 
needed to remove the visible image, rinse in several 
changes of water and sulphide in either the usual sodium 
sulphide bath or in ammonium sulphide, thirty minims 
to ten ounces of water. Wash as usual. 

Bauscu & Opticat Co. want to buy negatives 
illustrating the quality and uses of Tessars Ie and IIb, 
Convertible Protars VIIa, Protar Wide-Angle lenses, 
Telephoto and new Ray-Filters. They prefer speed- 
pictures, hunting- and fishing-scenes and interior por- 
traits and views. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


As we are now right in the winter it will be of some 
interest to hear something about the use of the camera 
amid snow and ice. Itis now positively known that the 
German government plans a journey for exploring the 
Arctic regions in the vicinity of the North Pole by 
airship. Contrary to American practice, by which every- 
thing is done in a hurry and without sufficiently careful 
preparation, our organizers went to the expense of 
arranging a preliminary excursion by ship to study the 
peculiar conditions in these deserted regions, to obtain 
valuable data for successfully carrying out next year’s 
trip. That of last summer was led by no less a person 
than the famous aeronaut Count Zeppelin, while distin- 
guished scientists, geologists, astronomers, weather-ex- 
perts, geographers, etc., joined the party. The whole 
was under the patronage of the Emperor’s brother 
Prince Henry. 

One of the best photographic authorities, Professor 
Adolf Miethe, of Berlin, also accompanied the party. 
Abundant material has been collected and, of course, 
numerous pictures were taken. Soon after the return a 
big volume was written which has just come out of the 
press. Its main author is the above-mentioned photo- 
graphic expert, while ten other well-known scientists 
have assisted him. The exceedingly interesting book, 
entitled “With Zeppelin to Spitzbergen,” contains no 
less than 270 illustrations made with the camera. We 
are especially interested in the numerous pictures made 
by Professor Miethe in natural colors, which have turned 
out excellently. A balloon was also carried along and 
many exposures were taken from it. 

I take the opportunity to state that at present in no 
other field of sport there exists such ideal activity and 
an intense desire to serve science, communicative, mili- 
tary and other interests, than in aeronautics. It is, 
therefore, not strange that these circles try to utilize 
balloon-photographs, which they take home as welcome 
souvenirs of their trips, and to serve scientific as well as 
practical purposes. 

A beginning in this respect has just been made in 
Germany, for the Royal Library has resolved to add to 
its collection of maps and charts a central repository for 
balloon-piccures. They are to be safely stored, classi- 
fied, indexed and made accessible to interested parties, 
but also protected from misuse. This is the more grati- 
fying as such photograms are valuable documents and 
justify such a course. They are, indeed, maps of the 
greatest accuracy, and if the surface of our earth were 
quite flat, a photograph taken vertically with the help 
of the most perfect equipment would represent the best 
conceivable map. Yet even from pictures less accurate 
we are enabled by approved methods to construct maps 
fit for practical use. We must also consider that a 
bird’s-eye view represents the landscape full of life and 
far more naturally than the very best map made by 
topographers, and, moreover, it is admirably adapted for 
comparison with ordinary maps made on a larger scale, 
as a means of instruction in reading maps. Another 
advantage is that the photographic map records faith- 
fully all changes in the appearance of the surface, 
whether fortuitous — caused through floods, etc. — or 
periodically. Thus its utility is not restricted to science 
and instruction, but the army and navy, agriculture, 
commerce, traffic, architecture and many industrial 
branches are interested in the project. 


An achievement in the Abreisskalender line is the 
Historie Geographic Calendar by Meyer, the publisher 
of the famous Meyer’s Encyclopedia. The 1912 edition 
contains no less than 366 pictures for the 365 days, or 
one picture on each sheet representing some striking 
landscape, city, piece of architecture, art, history, nature, 
ete. Here, again, amateurs are the chief producers of 
the pictures. The writer has also made some, as he did 
in former years. To what extent this calendar is liked, 
may be judged by the fact that it has appeared for six- 
teen successive years. For a small price it offers, in a 
condensed form, much attractive and valuable informa- 
tion. Each photograph is explained by some lines of 
description giving valuable data in regard to subject 
illustrated. 

In a former letter I mentioned the International Ex- 
hibition at Turin, 1911. I had just prepared a full 
report of this interesting event so far as it related to 
photography, when I received the November issue of 
Puoro-Era, which on page 268 contained an article on 
this subject. I therefore content myself with only a 
fewremarks. The official commissioner of the German 
photographic section, Profession Emmerich of the 
Munich School of Photography, sent me the report of 
the jury on awards. In class XV dealing with pictures 
five German exhibitors have received the Grand Frix, 
twelve a gold medal, and four a silver medal. In class 
XVI, Photographie Industry, six German firms received 
the Grand Prix, one a gold and one a silver medal. The 
above-mentioned school of photography, which | de- 
scribed fully in PHoro-Era for August, also exhib- 
ited, and on this account was hors concours. Its « izpetor 
has just been made ‘* Officer of the Academy of fine 
Arts” of France by the state secretary of public educa- 
tion; this is a rare distinction. As a whole the work of 
German exhibitors was superior to any other, including 
Italians, which latter excelled only as to quantity of 
pictures. The former, therefore, received the bulk of 
awards, which fact is also stated in the above-cited 
article, by another writer. 

The South German Photographie Society, to which 
this Munich School belongs, has taken up the abandoned 
project of 1907 to hold a large exhibition in the 
Bavarian capital. The idea had been given up two 
years ago in favor of Dresden, although some prepara- 
tions had already been made. It is now planned to hold 
a show on a large scale relating to photography, graphic 
arts and trades in Munich, 1913. The organization 
according to a plan of Professor Emmerich has been 
completed. The display will be divided into eight 
main groups with forty-three smaller ones. We shall 
see artistic pictures by amateurs, professionals and 
members of royalty; scientific photography; examples 
of all reproduction-methods; evolution of photography ; 
various apparatus, appliances, materials and other 
requisites; application of electricity; kinematography, 
Roentgen rays, a scientific theater, “ Urania” model; 
studios; literature and work by academies. In addition 
the large field of graphic arts will be fully represented : 
methods of printing and etching; color-process; book- 
binding ; devices and machines; projection-lamps ; aero- 
graphs; examples of types, papers and accessories. 
Thus the scope is much larger than that of the 1909 
Dresden Exposition, which was not a small undertaking. 
Four halls of the Municipal Exhibition Park have been 
placed at the disposal of the organizers, providing a 
space of 10,000 square meters. Three other halls can 
be added, giving a total of 20,000 square meters. To 
carry out the plan of the exhibition, a society registered 
by the courts has been expressly organized. As soon as 
more details can be obtained, I shall communicate them 
in future letters. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


TRAVELERS Five—Atone Lire’s By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. [Illustrated in color by 
Edmund H. Garrett. Price, $1.25. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Company. 


It is, indeed, a rare pleasure to make the acquaintance 
of such delightful persons as Miss Johnston’s * Travelers 
Five.” Unfortunately, in these strenuous days we do 
not meet such simple, unselfish characters as often as we 
should like. Miss Johnston casts her scenes in the West 
among humble people with, maybe, crude speech and 
manners, but with hearts of gold. Her stories contain 
a happy mixture of humor and pathos; her descriptions 
are so vivid and full of interest that, while reading, we 
seem to be eye-witnesses to all that takes place. Big- 
hearted, lovable Jimmie, giving his carefully-hoarded all 
to gratify the longing for home of a dying boy; the 
clown, whose cap and bells but faintly disguise the real 
gentleman beneath, and faithful Baptist Sloan, whose 
life’s object was the fulfilling of a mother’s wish — such 
persons we love to meet in fiction. This charming book 
is one that lovers of short stories can ill afford to miss. 
To read it is to wish to own it. 


Tue PHorocrapHic ANNUAL, 1911-12. Incorporating 
the Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography. 
Edited by Arthur D. Godbold. Seventh edition. 
293 pages. Paper-covers, 50 cents, postage 8 cents ; 
Cloth-bound, $1.00, postage 10 cents. New York: 
Tennant & Ward. 


The present edition of this valuable annual is uncom- 
monly attractive by reason of the freshness and 
excellence of its contents. Noted experts contribute 
illuminating papers on important subjects, including 
Aerial, Night- and Flower-Photography. The last-named 
theme is one of the best ever written, also exquisitely 
illustrated. The chapters on “ Railway-Companies,” 
“ Lantern-Slides ” and “ Federation of Lecturers and 
Lectures” are extremely valuable, and show what 
American photographic clubs should do to promote the 
service of photography in the arts, sciences and indus- 
tries, as well as friendly intercourse with each other. 
Twenty-five sections are devoted to the principal print- 
ing-processes, lantern-slides, ete., and help to make this 
volume invaluable as a handy and trustworthy reference- 
book to every practitioner. 


PicturE-TITLEs FOR PAINTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By A. L. Baldry. 284 pp. Price, 50 cents net; post- 
paid, 58 cents. New York: John Lane Company, 
110-114 West 32d Street. 


It is strangely true that, having written a fine story, 
editorial or magazine-article, the author is often per- 
plexed in finding a suitable title. The same is true of 
the originator of a beautiful photograph, particularly 
one of the sentimental order. There are cases on record 
in which the author of a play or a book has spent as 
much time in devising a suitable name for his work as it 
took to write it. 

Sympathizing with photographic pictorialists endeav- 
oring to provide fitting titles for their artistic creations, 
Mr. Baldry has compiled a collection of picture-titles 
in the form of quotations — extracts from much-read 


poets — for almost every mood to be found in nature 
and art-expression, including landscape, marine, figure, 
sport, animal-life, architectural and topographical sub- 
jects. The book should find a place in the library or 
studio of every pictorial worker in photography. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 1912. 
Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 200 illustrations. Price, 
paper cover, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents; cloth, 
$1.25 ; postage, 20 cents. New York : The Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography, Inc., MCMXI. George 
Murphy, Ine., Sole Sales-Agent, 57 East 9th St. 


Our compliments to Mr. Howe, the editor, for his rare 
discrimination; and to the publisher for his liberality 
and fine business-instinct. The foremost of the world’s 
pictorialists and professional studios as well as technical 
experts have been drawn upon to help make this, the 
twenty-sixth edition, one of the best in the annual’s 
history. The eye is filled with the many beautiful 
pictures which vie with each other in charm and fresh- 
ness, and the rivalry between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional for pictorial honors is sharp and interesting. 
Every department of photographic picture-making is 
represented — portraiture, genre, landscape, marine, 
woods, high-speed, animal-life and aerial. Workers of 
high reputation contribute papers on nearly every prac- 
tical subject, so that the current volume of this popular 
annual is truly a library in itself, and deserves well of 
the interest of every camera-user and lover of fine 
pictures. 

To those who are economically inclined, we offer the 
American Annual of Photography and one year’s sub- 
scription to PHoro-Era for $2.10. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1911. Typical photo- 
graphs reproduced and criticized. Copiously illus- 
trated with reproductions in monochrome and in 
colors. Edited by H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Price, 
postpaid, decorated paper-covers, $1.25 ; cloth, $1.75. 
New York City: Tennant & Ward Company, 122 
E. 25th St., American agents. 


We have again before us, but, alas! for the last time 
edited by H. Snowden Ward —the announcement of 
whose untimely death will be found in this issue — the 
current volume of Photograms of the Year 1911. The 
late editor’s review of the work of the year is character- 
ized by the same honest, broad-gauged spirit as of yore ; 
and these his last comments on events, individual pic- 
torial activities and well-merited tributes to new and 
original workers will undoubtedly make a profound and 
lasting impression everywhere. There are also articles 
by Robert Demachy, Pictorial Photography in France ; 
George E. Whiting, Pictorial Photography in South 
Africa ; Walter Burke, F. R. P. S., Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in Australia, and F. Matthies-Masuren, The Cul- 
tivation of the Photogram in Germany. There is also 
the usual wealth of well-selected masterpieces by pic- 
torialists from Europe and America, and many of them 
display strikingly original thought and feeling. Several 
facsimile reproductions of Autochromes and one of a 
Dioptichrome add materially to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 


The Triumph of Bromide Papers 


At a recent exhibition by an English photographic 
society the number of prints made on bromide paper 
carried the day. The distribution of prints was as fol- 
lows: Bromide, 158; Carbon, 11; Bromoil, 10; Silver, 
7; Gum, 3; Ozobrome, 2; Platinum, 1. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


In her review of the Eighth American Photographic 
Salon—our leading article this month — Miss Niles 
singles out for praise a number of pictures, many of 
which are reproduced in this issue. A few remarks by 
the Editor regarding their salient points may not be 
amiss. 

Landscape and genre appeal to Dwight A. Davis 
more strongly than other phases of pictorial work, but 
we do not recall a more successful genre subject from 
him than the frontispiece in this issue. The theme is 
not new, but Mr. Davis’ treatment of it is original and 
pleasing. 

Although data of Salon pictures reproduced in this 
issue have been supplied by their authors, they are 
omitted because of limitations of space. 

‘“‘ Industry,” page 4, is a suggestive title, and it is not 
difficult to imagine from this picture the stirring activity 
within the distant steel-works. The barges of soft coal 
in the foreground form an ingenious feature in the com- 
position, and the mind at once associates them with the 
furnaces in the distance. 

Mr. Bodine’s “ Winter,” page 5, is a familiar theme, 
but handled sanely. It is interesting to note the suc- 
cessful interpretation of the winter atmosphere without 
recourse to literalness of delineation. 

No one can deny the artistic fitness of the model 
which posed to Miss Brown, page 6, and the result is 
convincingly happy. 

Page 9 presents an imposing view of a mass of build- 
ings, which, illumined by the hazy sun, has a suggestive, 
mysterious aspect, and evinces the imaginative power of 
a true pictorialist. 

Mr. Anderson’s picture, “The Passaic — Evening,” 
appeals strongly to the imagination. It is done in the 
artist’s characteristic vein, commented upon again and 
again in these pages. The original print seemed rather 
dark, even for an evening-effect made in late afternoon. 
In that respect, at least, the reproduction is true. 

In “ Hungry Babe,” Mr. Jones struck an unmistak- 
ably popular note. While quite interesting, the picture 
includes objects that distract. Subdued lighting or a 
darker print for reproduction might have helped. 
Nevertheless, the artist did extremely well in the 
circumstances. Page 13. 

The hastily-prepared duplicate print furnished by 
Mr. Garo for reproduction seemed a trifle hard, and it 
would not be fair to judge this interesting study in the 
nude, page 14, from the halftone-page. We have in 
reserve, and to be produced soon, a plate of another 
study of this character by Mr. Garo which shows this 
artist’s powers to still greater advantage. 

Mr. Brookins has succeeded well in interpreting a 
familiar phase of summer. The group of cattle evinces 
a degree of harmony with the surrounding scenery not 
usually found in arrangements of this kind. See page 15. 

It seems as if that consummate interpreter of nature, 
Charles Vandervelde, is not represented adequately in 
the present Salon; at least “Sand Hills,’ page 16, 
does not suggest the sense of perspective or poetic feel- 
ing which mark his landscapes generally. Perhaps what 
seems lacking in one picture may be noticed in the 
other, viz., ‘‘ Decorative Landscape,” also at the Salon. 

The Parrish sisters make a successful appeal through 
their little patient, with its quiet, wistful look, propped 


up amid the pillows. “It was almost a miracle to get 
so long an exposure, but the baby was too sick to care to 
move very much. The long exposure was necessary to 
obtain the desired tone-quality.” (Extract from the 
artists’ letter to the editor.) 

Miss Sweet has appeared to better advantage in 
Puoro-Era than here. Her view in Venice, page 18, 
lacks the free, distinctive style of her “‘ Fontana delle 
Terme,” reproduced in June PHoro-Era, 1911. 

Mr. Congden’s picture, page 20, is an example of 
modified photography. The values, perspective and 
general wintry character are well rendered, though the 
sloping line of woods appears too insistent to harmonize 
with the motive. 

Rupert Bridge is an admirable technician, equally at 
home in portraiture and in winter-landscape. “ The 
Brook,” page 21, shows flawless workmanship with 
just a suggestion of the chilling atmosphere. The por- 
trait of our old friend, Mr. R. E. Schouler, page 23, is a 
superb likeness, well-modeled and expressive. In both 
eases Mr. Bridge used a 6 1/2 x 8 1/2 Century View 
and a 11-inch Ross Symmetrical; for “The Brook,” 
Cramer Medium Iso and Isos 111 ray-filter, and for the 
portrait, Seed 26X. 

The two pictures which illustrate Mr. Bryan’s paper 
so well — pages 25 and 26 — were made with 3 A Kodak 
and Eastman N. C. film, tank developed (pyro) and 
enlarged on Cyko paper. 


Our Monthly Competition 


ConrTRIBUTIONS in the ‘‘ Shore-Scenes” contest were 
very numerous and attractive. The winning pictures 
were chosen by the jury after a long deliberation. Mar- 
garet E. Menns wins her first prize in these contests, for 
a view of Annisquam River, a composition of remark- 
able beauty, page 30. Data: August, 1911, 3 P.m.; 
fair light ; Soho Reflex Camera 3 1/4x 4 1/4 ; 6-inch 
Celor ; stop F/8 ; 1/35 second ; Inst. Iso ; Pyro-Ace- 
tone ; 8x10 enlargement on Barnet Tiger Tongue 
through fine bolting-cloth ; clouds printed in. 

Seascapes are a specialty of W. S. Davis, whose 
“Breaking Wave,” page 31, is pictured in his most 
artistic vein. Data: October, 9 A.M. ; sunlight on 
wave; single achromatic lens ; stop F/11; 1/30 sec- 
ond ; 3 1/4x4 1/4 Inst. Iso (backed); enlarged on 
Studio Cyko. 

H. L. Bradley, a prosperous professional, excels in 
figure-studies along the seashore, of which ‘ The Clam- 
Digger,” page 29, is a notable example. Data: July, 
4 p.m. ; sunlight ; 6-inch Dagor ; 1/25 second ; East- 
man film ; Metol-Hydro ; Prof. Buff Cyko enlargement 
5x7. 

R. A. Dowd’s sentimental scene, page 32, tells its 
own story. The values are good in this graceful com- 
position. Data: Premo Film Pack ; stop, U. S. 16; 
1/5 second ; Cyko Prof. Platinum print. 

The scene near Queensboro Bridge, page 34, is one of 
Dr. Ruzicka’s finest compositions and merits careful 
study. Data: October, 1910 ; 11 a.m.; Heliar Reflex 
4x5; 7 1/4-inch Heliar ; stop, F/8 ; hazy sun ; Inst. 
Iso ; 1/50 second ; Rytol ; Artura enlargement, 7 x 9. 

Mr. Hodges is a new aspirant in these contests, and 
his work is full of rich promise. “Birch Point,” 
page 35, well merits a place in these pages. No data. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


An Evidence of Success 


NEVER in the history of PHoro-Era has an issue at- 
tained such popularity as that of November, 1911. It 
was published October 22, and by October 27 the news- 
stands and photographie dealers in various parts of the 
country had received their usual quota — four to fifty 
copies each. Yet on November 5 orders came in from 
dealers for more copies — Robey-French Company, for 
instance, requesting fifty more copies at once. By No- 
vember 15 most of the dealers throughout the country 
were completely sold out, nor could even one copy of the 
November issue be had at our office. 

We are curious to learn what caused this unusual de- 
mand for our publication, as the November number had 
not been advertised, so far as we know, although the 
daily press gave its usual complimentary notices. Or, 
could it be that the present general excellence of the 
magazine, its straightforward business-methods and its 
obvious appearance of prosperity constitute, in them- 
selves, an effective advertisement ? 


A Triumph for Pictorial Photography 


A COLLECTION of pictorial photographs, exhibited not 
long ago in a certain Pennsylvania town, contained a 
print representing a nude female figure posed against a 
somber, well-defined background of rock and foliage, 
the motive being plainly symbolic. While the picture 
was studied approvingly by many, it was condemned by 
a few prudish women on the ground that the locality 
pictured by the artist was a well-known, nearby haunt 
frequently visited by lovers of nature, and that it obvi- 
ously had been desecrated. If this favorite natural 
retreat and beauty-spot was to serve as an impromptu 
open-air studio of this sort, would it be safe for the pub- 
lic at large to visit it ? 

Arguing thus, these self-constituted guardians of pub- 
lie decency caused the photographer to be haled into 
court. Each side was prepared for the contest. Charged 
with misdemeanor, the artist denied that he had employed 
the model as alleged. Instantly his accusers produced 
the photograph itself, the use of which in this case they 
had been able to obtain. A professional photographer, 
aiding the prosecution, testified, first, that the picture 
was a photograph from nature and portrayed correctly 
the locality in question and, secondly, that a nude model 
had been placed in front of it, and in this manner the 
“ objectionable ” photograph had been produced. 

The defendant was quick to respond, for he produced 
a negative of the locality itself, and then a negative of 
the model but photographed in his studio. Going to the 
window through which the sun was shining — and in full 
view of everyone present — the artist proceeded to make 
a print, first from the negative of the nude model — 
a paper-mask successfully excluding the studio-back- 
ground — and then, with the aid of the other negative, 
he printed in the natural background, i.e., the spot 
he had been charged with having desecrated. Holding 
up the completed composite print before the eyes of the 
astonished assemblage, the artist achieved a complete 
vindication and, incidentally, an effective bit of advertis- 
ing for himself, as well as for the exhibition in which his 
now famous picture had been shown. 

This is a striking example of the grave errors the lay- 
man may commit through his gross ignorance of the 
simple technique of photography. 


A Budding Strategist 


Nor long ago a wealthy gentleman who was having 
legal difficulties, where the honor of his family was con- 
cerned, was very seriously annoyed by the persistent 
attention of photographers. Desiring, above all things, 
to keep any and all portraits of members of his family 
out of the daily papers, he employed a detective to keep 
strict watch and to eject any photographer from the 
grounds without ceremony. 

One forenoon a young man carrying a hand-camera 
was seen to cross the driveway near the stable. The 
detective gave chase, but was unable to overtake the 
camerist. Much chagrined he returned to his post, 
resolved not to let the next one escape. The following 
day, however, brought the same young man with the 
same hand-camera. This time our intrepid Sherlock 
Holmes again gave chase, and succeeded in overtaking 
the young fellow just as he was about to clear the fence. 
The detective at once demanded the camera, showing 
his authority for making the demand. The young man, 
evidently a foreigner, attempted to explain in a language 
unknown to the sleuth, but without ceremony he was 
escorted beyond the precincts of the estate and forcibly 
relieved of his camera. The astute detective, having 
nothing better to do, idly began to examine the camera. 
A bewildered look spread over his face and, upon open- 
ing the box, he discovered sandwiches! It was a 
luncheon-box made to represent a hand-camera. No 
wonder the young artisan was loath to part with so 
valuable a treasure. 

To Our Correspondents 

ALL communications, of whatever nature, intended 
for PHoro-Era — except, perhaps, pictures and inquiries 
intended for the Round Robin Guild Department — 
should be addressed to the Editor and Publisher, Wilfred 
A. French, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


The Lens and Brush Club 


THE above-mentioned organization, at Northampton, 
Mass., has elected officers for the coming year as 
follows: C. H. Sawyer, president; C. H. Howard, 
vice-president, and D. C. Fitts, secretary. The club 
d its of activity by exhibiting from 
November 20 to December 2, 1911, a loan-collection of 
thirty prints from the Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera 
Club. They were greatly admired by the citizens of 
Northampton. With business-like foresight, the club 
instituted a jury and awarded prizes, which resulted as 
follows: First, to H. T. Saunders, for “‘ At the Close of 
the Day” ; second, to C. G. Burbank, for “ Turn in the 
Road,” and third, to Arthur Hammond, for his well- 
known portrait of ‘ Eddie.” 


Altruistic Labor 


Some people have an idea that photographic conven- 
tions are run for the personal benefit of a few men who 
manage to get away with all the honor and glory. In 
reality, however, there is mighty little honor for those 
who conduct the affairs of the National Convention, but 
a tremendous lot of hard mental and physical work. It 
should be borne in mind that the National Convention is 
conducted solely for the benefit of those whe make their 
living by photography—not only for a few, but for 
every individual, whether he live in Alaska or on the 
Florida Keys. 
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An Attractive Subscription-Offer 


AmonG the art-magazines none approaches The Inter- 
national Studio in its sumptuous presentation of high- 
class material. Each of its monthly issues is a veritable 
mine of pictorial wealth and a faithful record of the best 
in art-activity in Europe and America. 

Desiring to increase the circulation of this great 
monthly periodical among photographie workers, the 
publishers have permitted us to make the following 
inviting subscription-offer for a limited period : — 


The International Studio — six months______- $2.50 
Picture-Titles for Painters and Photographers 

(one complete volume) 
Puoro-ERA — sixteen months______ _______- 2.00 


The above $5.00 worth of magazines may be 
but only from the publisher of PHoto-Era, 383 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


The Eighth American Salon 


Many of our readers who live in Greater New York 
and vicinity may be asking why the initial exhibition of 
the Eighth American Salon in Brooklyn, November 10- 
26, was not announced in the November PHoto-ERa. 
The fact is that the directors were in doubt where the 
Salon was to be shown first, and the decision in favor of 
Brooklyn was not communicated to the editor of this 
journal until November 5— too late for insertion in the 
November issue. The itinerary of the Salon, so far as 
made up, will be found in this issue. 


A Special Photographic Course 


THE special post-graduate course in practical photo- 
graphy, advertised in the December number of PHorto- 
Era, is to be given at the Southern School of Photo- 
graphy, McMinnville, Tenn., W. S. Lively, President, 
during the first four weeks of the month of February of 
this year, instead of the month of January, as previously 
announced. Persons interested in this course, which 
consists of many attractive, practical features, can obtain 
information from Mr. Lively at the above address. 


THERE are doubtless many who, from a lack of 
courage, a fear of going wrong, of overstepping aca- 
demic rules that have been laid down for them, continue 
to do commonplace work, whereas, if they could only 
forget school, and relax their muscles a little while, 
would FIND themselves, and no longer be ranked with 
the commonplace. — Helen James Niles. 


The London Salon a Success 


Tue editor is glad to print the letter of Mr. R. M. 
Cocks, the Honorable Secretary of the London Salon of 
Photography, which held its exhibition in London last 
autumn. The reports printed in the various journals 
were very complimentary to the high quality of pictorial 
work shown at the Salon. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Nov. 14, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been requested by the committee of the Lon- 
don Salon of Photography to tender you their best thanks 
for the kind notices given of the recent exhibition held 
at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, Pall Mall East, London. 

I am glad to be able to report that the exhibition has 
proved a success, not only from the artistic point of 
view, but also financially, owing to the large measure of 
support accorded to it by the public. Now that the 
accounts have been cleared, the treasurer reports a con- 
siderable balance in hand to be carried forward. As 
the members of the Salon have not been called upon for 
any subscriptions whatsoever, this is a mattter for con- 
gratulation, in view of the fact that other large pictorial 
photographic exhibitions held in recent years at this 
Gallezy and elsewhere in London have not been finan- 
cially successful. 

In consequence of this, and the appreciation extended 
tu the Salon by both the public and the press, the Gal- 
lery has again been engaged for a similar period in 1912. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wilfred A. French, Esq., 
Editor Puoro-Era. 


R. M. Cocks, 
Honorable Secretary. 


The Bissellonian 


Tuts formidable-looking name has no connection, 
whatever, with ancient history, nor with a line of ocean 
greyhounds; but refers rather to something quite 
modern; in fact, to present-day journalism. It is the 
title of a college magazine named after President Bissell 
of the Illinois College of Photography, at Effingham, 
Ill, and is to be published each month by the students. 
A college publication of this kind — such as the budding 
photographic experts at Effingham contemplate — is 
commendable, as it promotes school-spirit and unity of 
purpose. It is stated that The Bissellonian will outclass 
any other college publication in technical excellence. 
It is easily conceivable how this can be true. We are 
eagerly awaiting the appearance of the initial number, 
which is promised for Christmas. The editorial staff, as 
appointed by the faculty, is as follows: Managing editor, 
Harold H. Snyder; business manager, R. G. Reynolds ; 
associate editors, Rose Wiesender, Laurence Day and 
Verne Sabin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited | 


Society or Title 


Date 


Place 


Eighth American Photographic Salon 

Held under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Photographic Societies. 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs. 
Photographie Art and Crafts Exhibition. 


Jan. 


Dee. 15-28, 1911 
1-15, 1912 
March 1-30, 1912 
May 3-11, 1912 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
London. Secy., Arthur C. Brookes. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The Death of Henry Snowden Ward 


Time, the reaper, and the ultimate adjuster of our 
worldly hopes and aspirations, has claimed Henry Snow- 
den Ward, whose death oceurred Dee. 7, 1911, in New 
York City. Mr. Ward was born at Great Horton, Brad- 
ford, England, Feb. 27, 1865. He was the son of 
William Ward, a manufacturer of textile goods, and 
was educated in the schools of Bradford, including the 
Technical College. He then engaged in general jour- 
nalism and special editorial work regarding photography, 
of which he had made a profound study. Although 
Mr. Ward had been an editor of photographic journals 
and a writer of photographic and other books, his prin- 
cipal literary works were “Shakespeare at Home,” 
“The Real Dickens Land,” and ‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grimages.” He founded, in 1894, and edited thereafter, 
an annual volume of reproductions and critiques on the 
most notable photographie work, entitled ‘“‘ Photograms 
of the Year,” which has always been regarded as one of 
the most authoritative reviews of pictorial photography 
published in any country. 

In 1893 Mr. Ward married Miss Katherine Weed 
Barnes, a granddaughter of Thurlow Weed and a sister 
of William Barnes, Jr., of Albany, N. Y. A short time 
before his death he came from his home in Hadlow, 
Kent, England, to lecture on the English writers, but 
more particularly on Dickens. His principal object, 
however — as member of the Dickens Fellowship — was 
to enlist the interest of promment Americans in the 
approaching Dickens Centenary, and to this end he 
visited the principal eastern cities of the United States, 
giving lectures on the subject and to arrange for syn- 


chronous celebrations on an adequate scale in the United 
States. One of these lectures was to have been delivered 
in New York City December 6. After the audience had 
waited for some time, Mr. Ward was found at his rooms 
at the National Arts Club in a critical condition from 
blood-poisoning, which had developed from an abscess 
in his ear. He was taken to a hospital, where he died 
December 7, in the presence of his wife and several of 
his relatives. 

As Mr. Ward’s death occurred just at the time this 
publication went to press, it is impossible adequately to 
review the career of our esteemed and beloved friend. 
But a few more recent facts are of interest. Mr. Ward 
was a regular visitor to the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon, a member of the Shakespeare Club 
of that town and associate of the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial. The summer festival, founded in Stratford-on- 
Avon, was based on an illustrated paper which he read 
in 1906 at the request of the Shakespeare Club. In the 
Dickens world he had the advantage of the personal 
friendship of the remaining members of the Dickens 
family. In the foundation of the Dickens Fellowship, 
Mr. Ward took a prominent part. He was one of its 
vice-presidents and had been a chairman of its councils. 

His illustrated lecture at the Boston Art Club last 
spring was a notable event, for Mr. Ward appeared to 
splendid advantage as a speaker and delineator of 
Dickens’ character and work. Everyone who has ever 
come in personal contact with Mr. Ward will always 
remember him as a man of sunny nature, generous- 
hearted, honest in his criticism of the work of his pho- 
tographic cotemporaries, ever ready to do a service for a 
friend, dependable and trustworthy in the highest degree, 
of sterling integrity, most lovable qualities and refined 
nature — in brief, a noble type of a man. 

For this reason the latest photographic work from his 
pen — Photograms of the Year, 1911-12 — has a pecul- 
iarly sentimental interest. The editor of this magazine 
was associated with him in his work to establish Dickens 
Clubs in this country in connection with the forthcom- 
ing Dickens Centenary, and was in correspondence with 
him up to the day of his death, the news of which came 
to him as a most severe blow as, indeed, it did to thou- 
sands of photographic workers in both hemispheres. 


The Art of Elmendorf 


JupGInG from what one hears, the present lecture 
season of Dwight L. Elmendorf is a phenomenally suc- 
cessful one. Mr. Elmendorf has captured his audience 
by legitimate means: a magnetic personality; a clear, 
rich, far-reaching voice; a pleasing conversational style 
of delivery; popular subjects, and wonderfully correct 
coloring of his lantern-views. Anyone familiar with the 
difficulty of coloring lantern-slides — as this exacting 
work should be done —can appreciate the enormous 
task Mr. Elmendorf sets himself when he photographs 
hundreds of subjects during each travel-season and 
colors them in his own peerless manner. His lectures 
are positive treats ; and fortunate, indeed, are those who 
live in or near the cities where he holds forth. 

These are opportunities which should not be neglected 
by anyone, be he a photographer, a painter, a globe- 
trotter or a mere picture-lover. 
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WITH 


THE TRADE 


High-Speed Photography 


Unper the title of “Graflex Focal Plane Shutter 
Photography,” the Folmer & Schwing Division of the 
Eastman Kodak Company has issued an instructive 
brochure, beautifully and extensively illustrated, ex- 
plaining the scope and use of its Graflex Cameras. 
Expert advice is given regarding the correct use of 
diaphragm and shutter-speed under varying conditions, 
and is followed by a series of superb illustrations serving 
as object-lessons to the serious and ambitious worker. 
That the Graflex with its focal-plane shutter is easily 
adapted to other purposes than high-speed work is 
shown by a large number of very beautiful portraits and 
groups taken in the open air; architectural subjects, 
street-scenes, landscapes, ete.,in which eminent pictorial 
qualities have been successfully achieved. There are 
also numerous tables for the technical guidance of the 
worker, the one devoted to the approximate shutter- 
speed necessary to obtain critical definition in rapidly- 
moving objects being particularly valuable. The book- 
let is useful to the user of any high-speed camera 
equipped with a suitable focal-plane shutter, and will be 
mailed to any one interested by application to the 
manager of the above-mentioned Eastman division at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Remedy for Chemical Stains 


Lone delayed, it has arrived at last !—a substance for 
the quick and safe removal of ink- or developer-stains, 
paint, etc., on the fingers. The article is called “ Stiefel’s 
Pumice-Stone Soap,”’ and merits our warmest approval. 
Schering & Glatz, 150 Maiden Lane, New York City, are 
the distributing-agents, and will send a sample to any 
reader of PHoro-ERA upon request. 


Otto Goerz Meets Success 
Mr. Orro GorERz, who opened an independent photo- 
supply house at 39 West 42d Street, about a year ago, 
has already found it necessary to move to more suitable 
quarters, at 501 Fifth Avenue, where he will gladly 
welcome his patrons and friends. 
Mr. Goerz carries a complete line of photographic 
supplies and of high-grade European outfits. 


Death of Mrs. S. H. Lifshey 

I was shocked to learn to-day of the death of Mrs. 
S. H. Lifshey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 9. 
Only a few days ago Mr. Lifshey advised me of his suc- 
cess in the Eastman competition and at the same time 
told me that his wife was down with typhoid. And now 
a combination of typhoid, pleurisy and heart trouble 
have done their work, and one of the brightest and nicest 
women in the profession has fallen the victim. Mrs. 
Lifshey had been her husband’s helper since the days 
when Sam Lifshey was first struggling for recognition, 
and how much she is responsible for his present success 
can only be known to him, but certain it is that she was 
a big factor in Lifshey’s progress. Mrs. Lifshey had 
recently been elected treasurer of the Society of Profes- 
sional Women Photographers of New York, an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Metropolitan Section of the P. P.S. 
of New York. She leaves two boys aged twelve and nine. 

Her death will be deeply deplored by all who knew 
her and the sympathies of all photographers will be 
extended to her husband. — Abel’s Photographic Weekly. 


A Darkroom Surprise 


“Ler the element of humor enter the daily grind.” 
Thus spoke George L. Barrows, the astute sales-manager 
of the Berlin Aniline Works — the Blitzlicht man and 
the Agfa specialist — when he mailed the editor a 
sealed orange-colored envelope. The injunctions were 
to “‘ open only in the developing-roum, to place the card 
enclosed at once in a tray of developer and watch 
closely the result.” This sage advice was followed and 
what do you think? But this is telling. The patient 
reader need only request Mr. Barrows of the Berlin 
Aniline Works, Photographic Department, 213-215 
Water St., New York, N. Y., to favor him with one 
of these mysterious cards, and he can then conduct his 
own experiment. 


A Live Publicity-Department 


Tue Publicity Department of the Wollensak Optical 
Company. Rochester, N. Y., appears to be very active, 
and promises for the year of 1912 a series of surprises in 
the nature of illustrated booklets on practical photo- 
graphic optics. A beginning has been made in the 
form of a VERITO pictorial folder, accompanied by a 
book of Japanese hand-made tissue for cleaning photo- 
graphic lenses, eye-glasses and other optical instruments. 
This combination will be sent on request to anyone 
interested. 


Tasteful Studio- Furniture 


Every portrait-practitioner, whether he work in 
the studio or at home, needs appropriate accessories — 
backgrounds and other features, a fine line of which is 
furnished by C. B. Robinson & Sons, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This firm is composed of expert photographers 
who know intimately what is wanted in portrait-work, 
and they will be pleased to send to any one, on request, 
a catalog of their studio-furniture and other accessories, 
which we have inspected and are in a position to 
recommend warmly. 


A Pretty Advertising-Idea 


IN spite of J. C. Abel’s goodly collection of practical 
suggestions for advertising, this mine is not yet 
exhausted. Novel ideas to promote business are con- 
stantly springing up, and one of these is a series of five 
postcards attached to one another. each representing, in 
colors, some stage-scene of B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theatre. 
The idea is very tasteful and pretty, and can also be 
adapted to other forms of advertising by the progressive 
and resourceful photographer. Address the manager of 
this theater for a copy. 


A New Camera-Subject in Holland 


WiruHin a short time Amsterdam will possess a new 
attraction to lovers of art. The house where Rembrandt 
lived from 1639-58, and where he passed the most 
happy years of his married life with Saskia, is being 
restored and arranged as a small Rembrandt museum. 
The historical building, long much neglected, became 
the property some time ago of a society, and is now 
being restored under the direction of a famous architect. 

Why should not America thus honor her own old 
masters such as Copley, Stuart and others, whose works 
are now being eagerly sought by the European art- 
museums 
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